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THE LAITY AND THE MASS 


LAURENCE RYAN 


IHE PRESENT AGE in the Church’s history could with justice be 
described as the age of the layman. The recognition of the 
layman’s importance in the Mystical Body is one of the most 
remarkable developments within the Church during the last quarter 
of a century. Due largely to a fuller understanding of the doctrine 
of the Mystical Body, to the development of Catholic Action and 
to the growth of the Liturgical Movement, the layman has emerged 
from an obscurity in which he had been shrouded for centuries. 
The constant series of pronouncements from the supreme teaching 
authority of the Church on the dignity and responsibility of the 
layman has accelerated this renewed realisation of the layman’s 
true role in Christ’s Mystical Body. The character of Baptism makes 
each one a living member of the Body of Christ. ‘“We, too, all of us, 
have been baptized into a single body by the power of a single 
Spirit”. Every baptized person is as truly joined to Christ and to 
every other baptized person as the members of a body are to one 
another. All the members of that supernatural organism share in 
the life and activity of the whole Body. They are the living stones 
that form the house of God.? “‘You, too, are one of the cells of the 
Body. Do not say, or think, you have nothing to do in its regard, 
for you are to aid in its building. Your spiritual health, your vitality 
in Christ, are necessary to the Body’s wholeness, to the realisation 
of God’s plan and to the full health and vitality of all other 
Christians”’.® 
The layman’s activity can find an outlet in virtually every phase 
of the life of the Mystical Body. One such phase in the Church’s 
life is her worship. The layman’s part in the Church’s central act 
of worship is receiving renewed emphasis at the present day. This 
renewed emphasis is largely the outcome of the Instruction of the 
Sacred Congregation of Rites of September 1958. Inspired and 
guided by the directives of that Instruction, more and more priests 
are endeavouring to lead the faithful to take a truly active part in 
the Sacrifice of the Mass. Even in Ireland, parishes, religious 
communities and seminaries are already experiencing a new degree 
of active participation in the Mass. The 1960 Lenten Pastoral of 


1. I Cor. 12:13. 
2. Cf. I Peter 2:5. 
3. Y. Congar, O.P. The Mystery of the Church, Eng. trans., London, 1960, 
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Cardinal D’Alton will no doubt give a new incentive to this move- 
ment. However, the present situation is still a far cry from that of 
the fourteerjh century, when Saint Jerome could mention that the 
Amen of the faithful reverberated like heavenly thunder in the 
Roman basilicas.* Why should there be such a movement at the 
present day towards a more active lay participation in the Mass? 
Why should the laity participate actively in what is essentially a 
priestly function? The nature of the Mass itself, its prayers and 
ceremonies, its historical development as well as papal teaching on 


the Mass supply the reason. 


THE CROSS AND THE MASS 


On Calvary Christ offered the only perfect sacrifice in the history 
of religious worship. His sacrifice was perfect not merely in its 
dignity and in its efficacy but perfect in that it had no need for 
symbols. No earthly creature distinct from the Offerer was needed 
to externalise the Offerer’s inner sacrificial dispositions. The Victim 
not merely signified but contained the sacrificial dispositions of the 
Offerer. Christ’s sacrifice was perfect too in that it was the sacrifice 
of which all the Old Testament sacrifices were but faint and in- 
effectual shadows. “‘The Holy Spirit meant us to see that no way 
of access to the true sanctuary lay open to us as long as the former 
tabernacle maintained its standing. . .. Meanwhile Christ has taken 
his place as our high priest, to win us blessings that still lie in the 
future. He makes use of a greater, a more complete tabernacle, 
which human hands never fashioned; it does not belong to this 
order of creation at all. It is his own blood, not the blood of goats 
and calves that has enabled him to enter once for all into the 
sanctuary; the ransom he has won lasts for ever”’.' Christ’s sacrifice 
was perfect too in that it achieved its purpose “‘once for all’’. ““Nor 
does he make a repeated offering of himself, as the high priest, 
when he enters the sanctuary, makes a yearly offering of the blood 
that is not his own. If that were so, he must have suffered again and 
again, ever since the world was created; as it is, he has been revealed 
once for all, at the moment when history reached its fulfilment, 
annulling our sin by his sacrifice. Man’s destiny is to die once for 
all; nothing remains after that but judgment; and Christ was offered 
once for all, to drain the cup of a world’s sins; when we see him 


4. In Gal. Comment. 1, 2. 
5. Hebrews 9:8-12. 
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again sin will play its part no longer, he will be bringing salvation 
to those who await his coming’’.® 

Although Christ “was offered once for all’’, he was not satisfied 
that this perfect sacrifice should never be renewed. He instituted 
for His Church a sacramental offering of that sacrifice, which was 
to continue until the end of the world. The Council of Trent teaches 
that, although He was to offer Himself once by His death on the 
altar of the Cross to accomplish eternal redemption, He offered 
His Body and Blood under the appearance of bread and wine at 
the Supper that He might leave to His Church a visible sacrifice 
which would be a renewal and permanent commemoration of the 
bloody sacrifice He was to offer on the Cross.’ In offering His Body 
and Blood sacramentally at the supper, Christ provided for the 
perpetual sacramental renewal of the sacrifice of Calvary. That 
sacramental renewal of Christ’s unique sacrifice takes place at each 
and every Mass. In the Mass the Victim of Calvary is again offered 
to God. On Calvary this Victim was offered by Christ Himself 
personally and in His own right. At Mass Christ again offers this 
Victim but He offers through His minister and he offers as Head 
of the Mystical Body. The Mass is the Church’s sacramental 
offering of the Victim of the Cross; it is the true visible sacrifice 
which Christ left to His Mystical Body at the Last Supper. This 
fact provides the fundamental justification for the active participa- 
tion of the laity in the Mass. 


SACRIFICE OF THE MYSTICAL BODY 


It is essential to remember that the Mass is not simply the act 
of the individual priest. The priest offers the Mass not simply in 
his own name but in virtue of a power which he receives from 
Christ and in virtue of a special role which he occupies in relation 
to the Mystical Body. The priest is at once the representative of 
Christ and of the Mystical Body. He receives his priestly power from 
Christ and so is Christ’s representative. In virtue of this power 
which he receives from Christ he and he alone performs the essential 
ritual act of consecration in which the Body and Blood of Christ 
are rendered present on the Altar as a Victim and are presented to 
God as an offering. In rendering Christ’s Body and Blood present 
on the Altar in the form of a Victim the priest acts in the name of 
Christ and in the name of Christ only. This could not in any sense be 


6. Hebrews 9; 25-28. 
7. Sessio 22. Cap. 1, Denz. 938. 
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regarded as performed in the name either of the whole Mystical 
Body or of the congregation which is actually present at Mass. It 
is a work of superhuman power. Consequently it is necessary that 
Christ transmit that superhuman power to the priest. “The unbloody 
immolation by which, after the words of consecration have been 
pronounced, Christ is rendered present on the altar in the state of 
victim, is performed by the priest alone and by the priest in so far 
as he acts in the name of Christ, not in so far as he represents the 
faithful’’.® 

The presentation of the Victim to the Father is not, however, 
an action which the priest performs simply in his own name or 
that of Christ alone. It is true that he performs it in the name of 
Christ but he does so in the name of Christ, the Head of the Mystical 
Body, who offers in the name of the members. In a frequently quoted 
context Theodoret of Cyrus points out that Christ now exercises 
His priesthood not in that He offers anything Himself but in that He 
is the Head of those who offer. As man He exercises His priesthood 
through His Body, the Church; as God He receives those things 
which are offered.® The Victim is rendered present on the altar for 
the benefit of the Mystical Body. Christ as Victim is now the property, 
the treasure of the Mystical Body and it is the Mystical Body which 
presents this Victim to the Father. As far as this aspect of the act 
of consecration is concerned the celebrant acts in the name of the 
Church. Christ, in the name of all His members, presents the Victim 
to the Father through the priest. This point is borne out by the 
Instruction of the Congregation of Rites, which states that the Mass 
is an act of public worship offered to God in the name of Christ and 
the Church.?° 

Here we see that it is because the Mass is the sacrifice of the 
Mystical Body that the faithful have an active part in offering it. 
The Mass is the principal and central form of the Church’s liturgical 
approach to God. In virtue of their membership of the Body of 
Christ all who have been baptized and who have not forfeited their 
membership have a part in each Mass which is offered. lt is easy to 
imagine that when we speak of the Mass as the sacrifice of the 
Mystical Body we are speaking of some purely abstract entity. We 
too easily forget that this is a truth which concerns in a very practical 
way each and every member of the Church. Each one’s baptismal 


8. Pius XII, Mediator Dei (1947), C.T.S.E. translations, Par. 96. 


9. In Psal. CLX, 4. 
10. “Instruction on Sacred Music and the Sacred Liturgy”, THE FURROW, 


January 1959, pp. 44-45. 
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character associates him in a real way with each Mass that is offered. 
It is his baptismal character which integrates him into Christ’s 
Mystical Body and which configures him in some way to Christ. V 
This baptismal character gives to each a share in the priesthood 
of Christ as Christ’s priesthood is shared in its own way by the 
Mystical Body. This idea is expressed by Saint Peter in his first 
Epistle. Addressing newly-baptised converts, he says: ““You must 
be a holy priesthood, to offer up that spiritual sacrifice which God 
accepts through Jesus Christ. . . . You are a chosen race, a royal 
priesthood, a consecrated nation, a people God means to have for 
himself”. This idea of a priesthood of the members of the Mystical 
Body was constantly taught by Tradition until it was interrupted 
by a reaction to the excesses of the sixteenth century heretics. The 
teaching of Tradition, influenced especially by Saint Augustine, 
emphasises that the priestly unction with which Christ was anointed 
priest flows on to all His members just as the unction with which 
Aaron was anointed flowed on to the edge of his garment. This same 
Tradition teaches that all who are baptized become members of 
the one High Priest.!* Saint Jerome calls Baptism ‘“‘the priesthood 
of the layman’. Saint Thomas taught that the characters of 
Baptism, Confirmation and Orders are participations in the 
priesthood of Christ.1* This same idea is expressed in the Church’s 
liturgy. The Preface of the Mass of Chrism on Holy Thursday reads: 
“Just it is indeed and fitting, right, and for our lasting good, that we 
should entreat thy gracious goodness on behalf of those who are 
to be made new in the font of holy Baptism. Turn this Chrism of 
thy own making into a means of grace for their salvation and 
perfection of life. When this hallowed oil is poured upon them, let 
it wipe away the stain of original sin and make each one of them a 
living temple, fragrant with the perfume of innocent and godly 
living. So may the sacrament thou hast founded anoint them all 
to the dignity of prophets, priests and kings, and robe them in 
spotless purity, through Christ Our Lord”. Theologians of the 
present day speak of the Mystical Body as a corps sacerdotal. The 
baptismal character therefore, in making men members of the 
Mystical Body and sharers in the priesthood of Christ, associates 


11. I Peter 2:5, 9. 
12. The teaching of Tradition on this matter can be found in P. Dabin, S.J. 


Le sacerdoce royal des fidéles dans la tradition ancienne et moderne, Bruxelles, 
1950. 

13. Dial. cont. Lucif., 4. 

14. Summa Theol. III, q. 63, a. 3. 
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them with the sacrifice which Christ offers as Head of the Mystical 
Body. Pointing out that the faithful offer the Victim of the Mass, 
Pope Pius XII said: “‘And there is no wonder that the faithful 
are accorded this privilege: by reason of their baptism Christians 
are in the Mystical Body and become by a common title members 
of Christ the priest, by the ‘character’ that is graven upon their 
souls they are appointed to the worship of God and therefore, 
according to their condition, they share in the priesthood of Christ 
Himself” .15 


SIGNIFICANCE OF SACRIFICE 


The very fact that the Mass is a sacrifice is another reason why 
the faithful should actively participate in it. Being a sacrifice, it 
is an external expression of the inner dispositions and homage of 
those who offer it or on whose behalf it is offered. Considered 
historically in revealed religion, sacrifice was an outward ritual 
action by which man manifested his complete inner submission and 
dedication to God. In the Jewish religion we know that without 
these inner dispositions the external rite of sacrifice was a meaningless 
symbol. We know that God’s dissatisfaction with these meaningless 
external sacrifices was frequently expressed by the prophets and in 
the psalms.¢ 

The Mass is also a ritual sacrifice and it represents the homage 
of the whole Christ—of Christ, the Head, and the members. For 
that reason the Mass will never be a meaningless ritual. it will 
always represent the sacrificial dispositions of Christ while the 
Church will also possess the required dispositions, at least in some 
degree. At Mass, therefore, Christ through His ordained ministers 
presents Himself to the Father as a Victim to represent externally 
the internal homage of Himself and His Church. Saint Augustine 
had this in mind when he said that in the sacrament of the altar the 
Church is offered in that sacrifice which she herself offers.1” The 
laity’s inner dispositions of adoration, thanksgiving, repentance 
and supplication are presented to God in an external ritual way 
with the Victim of the Mass. 

This is an aspect of the role of the faithful at Mass which has 
been expressly stated by Pope Pius XII in Mediator Dei. “‘They 


15. Mediator Dei, par. 92, C.T SE. trans., see also Pius XI, Miserentissimus 
Redemptor, AAS XX (1928), pp. 171-172. ‘ 

16. E.g. Psalm 39:7-9; Isaias 66:2-4. 

17. De Civitate Dei, X, 6. 
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(ie. the faithful) are said to offer with Him (i.e. the priest) inasmuch 
as they unite their sentiments of praise, entreaty, expiation and 
thanksgiving with the sentiments or intention of the priest, indeed 
with those of the High Priest Himself, in order that in the very 
oblation of the Victim those sentiments may be presented to God 
the Father also by the priest’s external rite. The external rite of 
sacrifice must of its very nature be a sign of internal worship; and 
what is signified by the Sacrifice of the New Law is that supreme 
homage by which Christ, the principal offerer, and with Him and 
through Him all his mystical members pay due honour and venera- 
tion to God’’.?8 


PRESENCE AT MASS 


All the members of the Mystical Body share in their own way 
in the sacrifice of the Mystical Body. Does actual presence at a 
particular Mass give to those present a greater share in that Mass? 
Certainly those who are present at Mass can more easily recognise 
that this Mass is the sacrifice of the Mystical Body and that con- 
sequently it is, in some measure, their sacrifice. They should realise 
therefore that they are present “‘not as strangers or as mute 
spectators”’,1® but that they have an active part to play in this Mass. 
They are in a position to participate in a more positive and more 
perfect way than those who are not present. This participation is best 
achieved when the congregation unite themselves, insofar as they are 
able, with the action of the priest. This can, of course, be done by 
silently following and attending to the various actions of the priest 
at Mass. Yet we must remember that the Mass is the central act of 
the Church’s public worship. It is an external ritual act. If the laity’s 
participation in the Mass is to be fully in keeping with its nature as 
a public ritual act this participation should itself be something 
external, public, expressive. The laity can participate in an expressive 
way by the various degrees of outward participation which are 
described in the Instruction of the Congregation of Rites. They can 
do so particularly by that form of participation which the Instruction 
describes as a “‘more perfect form of participation” and which it 
says “is achieved when the faithful respond liturgically to the priest 
celebrant, taking part as it were in a dialogue with him and saying 
aloud the parts that belong to them”.2° These forms of outward 


18. Mediator Dei, par. 98 C.T.S.E. translation. 

19, “Instruction on Sacred Music and the Sacred Liturgy”, THE FURROW, 
January 1959, p. 51. 

20. Ibid. pr. 1-52, 
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participation will help the congregation to realise that the Mass is 
their sacrifice as well as that of the priest, that they are not merely 
witnessing some rite which is being performed by somebody else 
but that here is something in which they themselves really participate, 
This is not to say that these various forms of external participation 
are nothing more than helps or reminders to the faithful. They are 
an external practical recognition of the fact that the Mass is the 
sacrifice of the Mystical Body. 

Those who are actually present at Mass can more easily and more 
immediately unite their sentiments of homage with those of the 
Victim of the Mass. In doing do they join themselves more 
immediately with the priest as well as with the Victim. They can 
integrate not merely the dispositions of the present moment but 
the dispositions of every other moment with the offering of the Mass 
at which they are present. It is true that those inner dispositions of 
those who assist at Mass add nothing to the value of the Victim. 
Nevertheless there is a sense in which these internal sacrifices of 
the faithful enhance the ritual offering which is being offered by 
Christ’s minister on their behalf. This is so because the more real 
and the more intense the sacrificial dispositions of the faithful are, 
the greater is the worship which is externalised in the outward 
sacrificial act. With this in mind Pope Pius XIl says again: “But 
if the oblation whereby the faithful in this Sacrifice offer the divine 
victim to the heavenly Father is to produce its full effect, they must 
do something further: they must also offer themselves as victim. 
And this immolation is not restricted to the liturgical Sacrifice. ... 
But, inevitably, it is when the faithful are taking part in the liturgical 
action with such attention and devotion that it may be truly said 
that their ‘faith and devotion are known to Thee’, that their faith 
will more eagerly work by charity and their devotion grow more 
fervent; it is then especially that they will all consecrate themselves 
to the glory of God, desiring intensely to make themselves as like 
as possible to Jesus Christ who suffered so much and offering 
themselves as a spiritual victim with and through the High Priest 


Himself”. 
EFFICACY AND FRUITS OF THE MASS 
There is a further reason which underlies the active participation 


of the faithful at Mass. It is the fact that in some degree they influence 
the value of the Mass. Theologians tell us that the efficacy of the 


21. Mediator Dei, C.T.S.E. trans. par. 103-105. 
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Cross was infinite because it was the sacrificial offering of a Victim 
of infinite value by a Person of infinite dignity. The Mass has the 
same Victim and the same principal offerer as Calvary. Nevertheless, 
since the Mass is the sacrifice of the Church, its value will depend 
to some extent on the intensity of the Church’s faith and charity at 
a particular time. It is absolutely certain that the Church will never 
be lacking in faith and charity. It is equally certain therefore that 
the Church’s sacrifice will always be acceptable. It follows too that 
the Mass will always be efficacious, that is, it will always succeed 
in achieving its purpose of giving supreme honour to God, of 
rendering Him thanksgiving for His gifts, of offering Him satis- 
faction for sin and of placing the needs of the Church before Him. 
Nevertheless, the extent to which these purposes can be achieved 
will depend in some degree on the extent of the Church’s devotion. 

The extent of the Church’s devotion is determined by the faith 
and charity of its members. Every member of the Mystical Body 
can therefore influence the value of every Mass by the intensity of 
his faith and charity. In the case of each individual Mass the Mystical 
Body offers once again the Victim of Calvary. It does this through 
the ordained representative of Christ and His Body. Since this 
representative acts on behalf of the Mystical Body there is a sense 
in which he acts on behalf of each of its members. Each Mass is a 
public ritual protestation by the Mystical Body of its own adoration, 
thanksgiving, reparation and supplication. The depth of these 
protestations depends on the intensity of the fervour and devotion 
of all those who are, in any sense, offerers of that sacrifice. Since all 
the members of the Church are joined together as members of that 
Mystical Christ which now renews the offering of Calvary, each 
one’s fervour and devotion contributes in its own way to the 
efficacious value of the Mass. 

What is true of the members of the whole Church is true in a 
more special way of all those who are actually present at a particular 
Mass. Those who assist at a particular Mass are more closely 
associated with that Mass than the other members of the Mystical 
Body are. Their dispositions therefore can contribute in a special 
way to the efficacy and acceptability of that particular Mass. They 
are in a position in which they can more easily unite their dispositions 
with those of the Victim. 

Not merely do the dispositions of the faithful influence the value 
of the Mass as a sacrificial offering to God but the fruits which 
the faithful receive from this Sacrifice depend to some degree also 
on their dispositions. Just as the value of the Church’s offering of 
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the Mass will be in proportion to the devotion of the universal 
Church, of the priest, of the faithful who are present, so too, the 
fruits of the Mass will vary according to the measure of their 
devotion. The greater the devotion of all those who have a share 
in offering the Mass the more liberally will God bestow His gifts 
in response to that sacrifice. It is true, of course, that the dispositions 
of those who actually assist at Mass do not influence the fruits of 
the Mass to the same extent as the dispositions of the universal 
Church and those of the celebrating priest. Yet it is a fact that the 
measure of these fruits depends to some extent on the dispositions 
of those who are present at Mass and also on the number who are 
actually present. “‘The fruit of the Mass is also increased by the 
presence of those who hear Mass: for the assisting faithful offer 
the sacrifice. . . . Hence as a rule the Mass is more fruitful when 
there are a number present than when there are a few”.”” 

Not merely does the number and devotion of those assisting at 
Mass contribute to the measure of the fruits which flow from that 
Mass but those who are present share in those fruits in a more 
special way than those who are not. Everyone who is associated 
with the offering of the Mass shares in its fruits. Each one of the 
faithful benefits in some way from every Mass that is offered because 
as members of the Mystical Body they are all associated in some way 
with the offering of every Mass. Since those who actually assist at 
Mass are more intimately associated with the offering of that 
particular Mass than those who do not, they share more intimately 
in the fruits of that Mass. 

While dealing with the laity’s share in the fruits of the Mass we 
cannot overlook that which really completes their participation in 
the Mass, namely, participation in the sacrificial food itself. Just 
as the Israelites partook of the food which had been offered in 
sacrifice, so the faithful who assist at Mass are invited to receive the 
sacrificial food which has been offered in sacrifice to God. “If the 
faithful participate in the eucharistic oblation as has been said— 
offering Christ’s sacrifice, offering the Church’s sacrifice with him, 
assenting wholeheartedly to the sacred work, offering creation’s 
first-fruits and offering themselves—it is obvious that their final act 
of participation will be to unite themselves with the Victim in whom 
all the other offerings are hallowed and accepted, uniting themselves 
in such a way as to form but one body with him. He who truly 


22. Franciscus a Victoria, Summa Sacramentorum Ecclesiae, 1594, fols. 47-48, _ 


quoted by M. De La Taille, The Mystery of Faith, Il, Eng. trans., London, 1950, 
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THE LAITY AND THE MASS 285 
offers sacrifice should partake of it. That we should be really one 
with the Lord and, in him, with one another is both the term and the 
seal of all the sacrifices that the Mass incorporates”.”* Every sacrifice 
aims at strengthening the bond which unites those who offer it 
with God. This strengthening of the bond of unity finds no more 
concrete and effective expression than when those associated with 
offering the sacrifice partake of the sacrificial victim. Because of 
the transcendent nature of the sacrifice of the Mass the sacramental 
reception of Christ’s Body and Blood forges a bond of unity between 
God and the recipients which is absolutely unique. This bond is 
unique in that the reception of the Blessed Eucharist involves an 
increase in sanctifying grace and charity in the soul of the recipient 
and is an antidote against sin and a pledge of eternal life. It is 
furthermore a special manifestation of the union which exists 
between the members of the Mystical Body.™ It gives us, as Pius XII 
teaches, ‘“The very author of supernatural grace, from whom we 
are enabled to draw that spirit of charity which bids us live not our 
own life, but the life of Christ and whereby we love the Redeemer 
Himself in all the members of His social body’. 


THE VOICE OF THE CHURCH 


That the faithful have a real share in the Mass is not something 
which is being proclaimed for the first time in the twentieth century. 
It has been echoed by the voice of the Church from the earliest 
centuries. The voice of the Church on this matter echoes nowhere 
more explicitly than in the liturgy of the Mass itself. Here we can 
appeal to the fact that so much of the Mass has developed in the 
form of a dialogue between the celebrant and the people. This 
evidence is not weakened by the fact that for many centuries it is 
the server who has joined with the priest in the dialogue seeing that 
the server’s function is to answer on behalf of the people. As an 
example of the significance of the dialogue form of the Mass we may 
mention the traditional form of dialogue which introduces the 
Canon. This particular dialogue supposes the priest at the head of 
the congregation about to express praise and thanks to God on 
behalf of the whole assembly while the congregation itself endorses 
his action. By the response Habemus ad Dominum the members of 
the congregation make clear that they have formed in themselves 

23. Y. Congar,; Lay People in the Church, Eng. trans., London, 1957, p. 263. 


24. See I Cor. 10:17. 
25. Pius XII, Mystici Corporis, C.T.S.E. trans., par. 82. 
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the appropriate dispositions for the great action which is about to 
take place. The words Dignum et justum est are really an acclamation 
with which the faithful endorse the celebrant’s proposal to give 
thanks to God. 

Furthermore, the liturgy represents the priest as saying that 
he offers on behalf of the faithful or that the faithful actually offer 
with him. There is the striking petition for prayer which is contained 
in the Orate Fratres, which for many centuries was addressed to 
the faithful and which states expressly that the sacrifice which 
is being offered is the sacrifice of the faithful as well as that of the 
priest. Again in the commemoration of the living the words of the 
Missal make clear that it is the priest who offers the Mass primarily 
but that he offers it for the faithful and that they too actually offer 
the Mass for themselves, their families and their friends. In the 
prayer Unde et memores immediately after the consecration the 
liturgy mentions that God’s “holy people” offer the Victim of the 
Mass. 

In an earlier age the Offertory procession of gifts to the altar 
was regarded as an expression of participation in the sacrifice which 
was being offered. The ritual bringing of gifts to the table of sacrifice 
was regarded as part of the liturgical action. The ancient liturgies 
and the Fathers regard those who present those gifts at the altar as, 
in some sense, offerers of the Mass.?? 

The Fathers of the Church and the ecclesiastical writers of the 
Middle Ages are often explicit in their statements that the faithful 
offer the Mass. The Fathers remind the faithful that they offer 
themselves at Mass and that they should integrate with the Mass 
those internal sacrifices which they continually offer. They point 
out that the faithful have an intimate share in the Mass because 
they join with the priest in the prayers of the Mass and because 
they express their assent to the sacrificial action of the priest. In 
particular, they attach great significance to the Amen which was 
recited by the faithful to express their approval of the priest's 
action. The writers of the Middle Ages continue this trend and 
frequently point out that the faithful offer in a general way by 
their faith, devotion and desire what the priest offers in a special 
way in virtue of his ministry. The reason they give for this is the 
fact that the Mass is the sacrifice of the Mystical Body and that the 
faithful are members of Christ, the priest. 

26. Cf. J. A. Jungmann, The Mass of the Roman Rite, Il, Eng. trans., New 


York, 1955, pp. 110 ff. 
27. See Jungmann, op. cit., pp. 1-70; De La Taille, op. cit., p. 258. 
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It is more than evident therefore that the present-day movement 
to introduce the laity to a more active part in the Mass is not 
something radical. With the directives of the supreme teaching 
authority to guide them those who are promoting such an active 
participation are responding to a voice which has echoed loudly in 
the Church throughout the centuries. They are arousing the laity to 
a realisation of the dignity and power which belongs to them as 
members of the Mystical Body. By associating themselves more 
actively with “the central and most solemn act of Catholic worship”, 
the laity are simply exercising more fully that function in relation 
to the Church’s public worship which was entrusted to them by 
their baxtismal consecration. If they exercise their function in 
relation to the Mass in accordance with the spirit of papal teaching 
on the matter the result will be that a richer and more expressive 
public worship will rise up to God from the Mystical Body of His 
Son. 

LAURENCE RYAN 
Saint Patrick’s College, Carlow 


PEACE AND HARMONY: Deus, qui sacramentum corporis et 
unguinis tui in caritatis pignus inter omnes populos instituisti, concede 
ptopitius ut, quos divino mysterio consecrasti, iidem, beato Patritio 
imercedente, pacis et concordiae vinculis in dies arctioribus con- 
jimgantur: Qui vivis et regnas. 

Thou hast established, O God, the Sacrament of thy Body and 
Blood to be the pledge of love among all the peoples. In thy mercy 
gant that these same people whom Thou hast consecrated by the 
livine mystery may, through blessed Patrick’s prayers, be drawn 
‘loser together in bonds of peace and harmony. 


—The Postcommunion of the Mass of Saint Patrick, ‘““Egredere”’ 
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the appropriate dispositions for the great action which is about to 
take place. The words Dignum et justum est are really an acclamation 
with which the faithful endorse the celebrant’s proposal to give 
thanks to God.*6 

Furthermore, the liturgy represents the priest as saying that 
he offers on behalf of the faithful or that the faithful actually offer 
with him. There is the striking petition for prayer which is contained 
in the Orate Fratres, which for many centuries was addressed to 
the faithful and which states expressly that the sacrifice which 
is being offered is the sacrifice of the faithful as well as that of the 
priest. Again in the commemoration of the living the words of the 
Missal make clear that it is the priest who offers the Mass primarily 
but that he offers it for the faithful and that they too actually offer 
the Mass for themselves, their families and their friends. In the 
prayer Unde et memores immediately after the consecration the 
liturgy mentions that God’s “holy people” offer the Victim of the 
Mass. 

In an earlier age the Offertory procession of gifts to the altar 
was regarded as an expression of participation in the sacrifice which 
was being offered. The ritual bringing of gifts to the table of sacrifice 
was regarded as part of the liturgical action. The ancient liturgies 
and the Fathers regard those who present those gifts at the altar as, 
in some sense, offerers of the Mass.2? 

The Fathers of the Church and the ecclesiastical writers of the 
Middle Ages are often explicit in their statements that the faithful 
offer the Mass. The Fathers remind the faithful that they offer 
themselves at Mass and that they should integrate with the Mass 
those internal sacrifices which they continually offer. They point 
out that the faithful have an intimate share in the Mass because 
they join with the priest in the prayers of the Mass and because 
they express their assent to the sacrificial action of the priest. In 
particular, they attach great significance to the Amen which was 
recited by the faithful to express their approval of the priest’s 
action. The writers of the Middle Ages continue this trend and 
frequently point out that the faithful offer in a general way by 
their faith, devotion and desire what the priest offers in a special 
way in virtue of his ministry. The reason they give for this is the 
fact that the Mass is the sacrifice of the Mystical Body and that the 
faithful are members of Christ, the priest. 


26. Cf. J. A. Jungmann, The Mass of the Roman Rite, Il, Eng. trans., New 


York, 1955, pp. 110 ff. 
27. See Jungmann, op. cit., pp. 1-70; De La Taille, op. cit., p. 258. 
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It is more than evident therefore that the present-day movement 
to introduce the laity to a more active part in the Mass is not 
something radical. With the directives of the supreme teaching 
authority to guide them those who are promoting such an active 
participation are responding to a voice which has echoed loudly in 
the Church throughout the centuries. They are arousing the laity to 
a realisation of the dignity and power which belongs to them as 
members of the Mystical Body. By associating themselves more 
actively with “the central and most solemn act of Catholic worship”, 
the laity are simply exercising more fully that function in relation 
to the Church’s public worship which was entrusted to them by 
their baotismal consecration. lf they exercise their function in 
relation to the Mass in accordance with the spirit of papal teaching 
on the matter the result will be that a richer and more expressive 
public worship will rise up to God from the Mystical Body of His 


Son. 
LAURENCE RYAN 
Saint Patrick’s College, Carlow 


PEACE AND HARMONY: Deus, qui sacramentum corporis et 
sanguinis tui in caritatis pignus inter omnes populos instituisti, concede 
propitius ut, quos divino mysterio consecrasti, iidem, beato Patritio 
intercedente, pacis et concordiae vinculis in dies arctioribus con- 
jungantur: Qui vivis et regnas. 

Thou hast established, O God, the Sacrament of thy Body and 
Blood to be the pledge of love among all the peoples. In thy mercy 
grant that these same people whom Thou hast consecrated by the 
divine mystery may, through blessed Patrick’s prayers, be drawn 
closer together in bonds of peace and harmony. 


—The Postcommunion of the Mass of Saint Patrick, ‘““Egredere”’ 
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THE CHRISTIAN LIFE—XII 


THE FRUITS OF THE SPIRIT 
DENIS O’CALLAGHAN 


‘- HE FRUIT OF THE SPIRIT is charity, joy, peace, patience, 

kindness, goodness, faithfulness, gentleness, self-control’! 

This typically Pauline text lists the characteristic virtues 
and attributes which grace the life in Christ under the sanctifying 
influence of the Holy Spirit. They are at once the connatural effects 
of justification and the fundamental attitudes to be studied by the 
Christian. Obviously it is not the Apostle’s intention to make an 
exhaustive survey of all aspects and values of the Christian life; 
he is prompted to instance those which are essentially and especially 
Christian, or which demand particular mention in view of the 
prevailing vices of the heathen world. 

It should be noted that Saint Paul speaks of the “‘fruit of the 
Spirit”. His meaning becomes clear once we appreciate the pre- 
dominant position of charity, which is the fruit of the Spirit par 
excellence. In the Pauline synthesis all the other virtues and attributes 
are so many different mediations or specifications of charity. This 
contains them all in germ as the pomegranate contains its seeds. 
Consequently, a discussion on the fruits of the Spirit will simply 
educe the latent values of charity and will show how this virtue 
permeates the Christian philosophy of life. 

In the context the fruit of the Spirit is opposed to the works of 
the flesh. Here we are at the very cradle of Christian piety. The 
concept of the Two Ways, the way of light and the way of darkness, 
is the familiar and typical formula of primitive Christian asceticism.’ 
Saint Paul has a vivid appreciation of Baptism as the definitive 
break with sin, a break involving also a separation from the flesh, 
which is the ally of sin, and from the world, which is its kingdom. 
In the baptised sin is a contradiction—‘“Seeing that we have died 
to sin, how can we live any longer therein?’ How can a Christian 
sin when as a neophyte he has made Christ’s death-to-sin his own 
and has been associated in His resurrection-to-life? 

1. Gal. 5:25.Whereas the Greek and the ancientVersions mention nine “fruits”, 
the Clementine Vulgate lists twelve, due to the fact that it accepts duplicate 
translations of some of the Greek terms. Cornely observes that uaKpodupia is 
rendered elsewhere in the Vulgate by patientia and longanimitas, tpawstns by 
mansuetudo and modestia, ty«p&teix by continentia and castitas. 

2. Cf. Rom. 13:12; Jn. 1:5-11. 

3. Rom. 6:2. 
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Therefore, when the Apostle urges his hearers to walk worthy 
of their vocation, he primarily appeals to their status of new 
creaturehood* rather than to moral prohibition, to a “thou art” 
rather than to a “thou shalt not’. “If we live in the Spirit, let us 
walk in the Spirit’. Christian conduct must accord with the new 
life principle which has been infused at his second birth. The 
Christian has put on Christ. This union must be strengthened 
until it approximates to identification—so that the mind of Christ 
may be his mind and that finally he may be able to say, “For me, 
to live is Christ’’.’ 

Charity, the virtue which unites man to God and to all men in 
God, is at the very centre of the Christian life and is the foundation 
of the Christian ethic. The Decalogue from an abstract, impersonal 
code becomes the word of God, who is infinitely lovable and whose 
will it is a joy to fulfil. Ama et fac quod vis, says Saint Augustine. 
Obedience to God’s law is changed from a moral necessity to a 
willing response, because “where the Spirit of the Lord is, there 
is liberty”.® Just as religion divorced from morality is reduced to 
an empty symbolism, so a morality which excludes charity becomes 
a servile submission to a distant, vengeful deity. But sentiments of 
love are not enough, far less the mere expression of such sentiments. 
Such is the justice of the Pharisees who pray long prayers and 
ignore the divine commandments, and we have been warned that 
if our justice is nothing more than that we shall not see the kingdom 
of heaven. ‘“‘Not everyone who says to me ‘Lord, Lord’ shall enter 
into the kingdom of heaven, but he who does the will of my Father 
who is in heaven’’.? Devotions cannot substitute for devotion, the 
conviction which consecrates all the faculties to the cause of God’s 
service so that His will becomes the guiding force of life. 

The primary meaning of devotion is dedication or consecration, 
a religious concept which is profoundly biblical and patristic. In 
the works of the Fathers Baptism is frequently described as the 
sacramentum militiae, the swearing of the military oath of allegiance. 
The Christian is committed to a cause; he is attached to his Sovereign 
by an allegiance and a total adhesion which nothing can make him 
betray. This sentiment of fidelity is so fundamental and characteristic 


Phil. 1:21. 
3:17. 


4. 
3. 
6. Gal. 3:27.29. 

8. 

9. Mt. 7:21; 5:20; 23:14. 
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that it is synonymous with religion.!° In common parlance “the 
faithful’’ connotes those who profess the faith and are ready to 
meet all its demands—‘‘No one that has put his hand to the plough 
and looks back is fit for the kingdom of heaven”." This is the 
fidelity which transforms hope into possession. 

This loyal and loving attachment to God which is charity produces 
that joy and peace which are so constant a theme in the Pauline 
salutations to the churches. This is the joy and peace of a conscience 
serene and happy in the possession of God, of a mind tranquil in 
the arms of divine providence: “‘For them that love God all things 
work together unto good ... neither life nor death ... nor any 
other creature shall be able to separate us fromthe love of God in 
Christ Jesus Our Lord’’.!* The saint amid the activity and dis- 
traction of his work in the world carries within his heart a hermitage 
of silence where joy and peace are ever present. He has placed 
himself completely at God’s service and he appreciates that his 
destiny is in His hands. When the wave threaten to engulf him Christ 
will come walking over the waters. Is it any wonder that sanctity 
is an effective antidote against neuroses? 

Charity does not alone order man’s relations to God, it enters 
also into the field of earthly responsibilities and contacts with his 
fellows. Though charity has thus a twofold term—God and neigh- 
bour—the unity of the virtue is not endangered, because there is 
but a single motive for the dual love. Fraternal charity is but an 
expression of the love of God; it is the stepping-stone across the 
infinite void which divides creature from Creator. ““He who does 
not love his brother whom he sees, how can he love God whom 
he does not see?’’!* Charity is the plenitude of the law, the bond 
of perfection, which co-ordinates and harmonises, directs and 
Vitalises all the virtues.1* “Charity is patient, is kind; charity feels 
no envy; charity is never perverse or proud, never insolent; does 
not claim its rights, cannot be provoked, does not brood over an 
injury; takes no pleasure in wrongdoing, but rejoices at the victory 
of truth; sustains, believes, hopes, endures to the last’’.15 

10. “Dans la vie chrétienne, en particulier, c’est grace a la fidélité de Dieu, 
d’une part, et d la loyauté constante des ‘fidéles’, d’autre part, que pourront 
s’instaurer entre eux des rapports intimes et vivants, la fidélité est la base de la 
religion” —C. Spicq, O.P., “La fidélité dans la Bible’, in LA VIE SPIRITUELLE, 
March 1958, p. 312. 

11. Lk. 9:62. 

12. Rom. 8:28-39. 

13. 1 Jn. 4:20. 


14. Col. 3:14; Rom. 13-8-10; Gal. 5:14. 
15. 1 Cor. 14:4-7. 
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It is this charity which gives meaning and dynamism to our 
duties to our neighbour, and makes even a passing contact salutary 
and apostolic. If we ask: who is my neighbour? we have already 
Our Lord’s reply that this term is all-embracing. No one is to be 
excluded from our charity, which must be as universal as the charity 
of God.4® We must love even our most bitter enemies so as to 
rejoice with them in their good fortune and sympathise with them 
in their afflictions. Diligite inimicos vestros.’ The verb used to 
describe love of enemies is diligere (&yamdv) rather than amare 
(OiAeiv), because the charity commanded is a love of choice, a 
function of the will and the intelligence, which recognises in every 
man the image of God and respects the dignity to which he is called; 
itis not necessarily that sensible, spontaneous affection which is the 
function of the heart and which the will cannot command.'® As 
Christian perfection advances, the nuance of amor should gradually 
become coterminous with charity. 

It is evident that charity must be realistic. It must take account of 
the fact that the Christian is himself imperfect, that he is living in 
an imperfect world, among imperfect men. This situation is cal- 
culated to cause pain and anxiety. Sometimes great trials will 
loom on the horizon, but always in the pilgrim’s daily progress 
some wrong, some insult, some tedious task will be encountered. 
Unless man has a reasoned attitude towards such incidents, he 
will spend his life in a petulant, irksome struggle with fate, soul- 
corroded by an uneasy submission to the inevitable. 

The Stoics of old based their philosophy of suffering on the 
principle of impassivity (&1ré&Oe1a). Endowed with this attribute the 
Sapiens ignored all pain and external interference and so preserved 
his peace of mind unbroken. In place of the Stoic rationale of 
pride and self-sufficiency, Christianity professes the virtue of 
patience, the virtue which recapitulates the theology of suffering. 
The Christian is a follower of a crucified Lord, whose crown is a 
crown of thorns. He willingly accepts suffering as the purifying force 
which mortifies his self-will and assimilates him with his Master. 
He is a partisan who takes no thought for his own interests or for 
his own life but is prepared to walk to Calvary with Him whose 


16. Mt. 5:45. 

17. Mt. 5:44. 

18. Cicero in his Partitiones Orationis, 88 suggests an analogous distinction: 
“When we speak of goods, parents, fatherland, eminent men, we prefer to 
use the term charitas; if there is question of spouse, children, brothers, and 
Close friends, amor is more appropriate”. 
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cause he has embraced. Sacrifice, then, is quite at home in the 
Christian life. The spirit of detachment should penetrate all moments 
of that life, the shadow of the Cross should descend on every action. 
The Christian should be ever aware that the following of Christ 
may lead to separation from all that he holds dear, to hate and 
persecution, even to death.!® 

For Saint Paul the theology of suffering is simply the theology 
of the Mystical Body. The member’s patient acceptance of suffering 
complements the sacrifice of the Head and conduces to the salvation 
both of himself and of the other members. “I rejoice in my sufferings 
on your behalf, and make up in my flesh what is lacking to the 
sufferings of Christ, on behalf of his body, which is the Church”. 
Certainly Christ’s sacrifice in itself lacked nothing, nor does the 
Apostle cast doubt on its infinite efficacy. But it is part of God’s 
plan of salvation that each member make his own that sacrifice 
which Christ offered once for all. This extension adds a certain 
extrinsic perfection to the principal sacrifice. “Because Christ 
suffered for us, leaving you an example, that you should follow in 
his footsteps’”*, therefore “those who are of Christ, have crucified 
their flesh with its vices and concupiscences.™ 

Christian patience does not merely make a virtue of necessity. 
The Christian is not happy in spite of suffering; he is actually 
happy in suffering. Not alone does he accept pain from the hand 
of God but he also imposes voluntary pain on himself. Of course, 
zeal must be tempered by prudence. Some of the self-imposed 
mortifications of the Desert Fathers strike us as excessive and 
even bizarre, but one must recognise that the spirituality which 
prompted them was redolent of the Gospel and of its call to renun- 
ciation and self-denial. To the Christian suffering is not a negation. 
it is a positive source of good. He is aware that it is the thorny 
branch on which many fair virtues bloom,” and that it has pricked 
many men out of the coma of spiritual lassitude. Doubtless it is 
a challenge which may lead to final and unrepentant rebellion, to 
the blasphemy of despair, but it so often occasions resignation and 
amendment. 

The world does not understand this folly of the Cross. It sees 

19. Lk. 12:51-53; Mk. 13:9-13; 8:35. 

20. Col. 1:24. 

Pet. 2221. 

22. Gal. 5:24. 

23. “It furnishes occasion for all those acts of courtesy, respect and unselfish- 
ness, by which love and good humour and modesty express themselves”— 
C. S. Lewis, The Problem of Pain, p. 18. 
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suffering as an evil, because the life which it ambitions is a terrestrial 
paradise where pain and tears will be unknown. In such a philosophy 
pain is seen only as a cause of misery and chagrin, and there can 
be no appreciation of it as an enriching experience. On the other 
hand, the history of the Church shows her radiant in persecution, 
smiling through her tears. Indeed, even as worldly wisdom, the 
Christian approach is more realistic because if one waits to be rid 
of pain in order to enjoy happiness it will never be. One is either 
happy today or not at all. 

Patience is to some degree an emergency virtue wchiole comes into 
action when an adversity is to be borne with equanimity. Under- 
lying and supporting it is the more general Christian attitude 
composed of kindness, goodness and gentleness. These in turn are 
but manifestations of humility, which is the love of God and 
neighbour pushed to contempt of self. The Christian’s recognition 
of the fact that he owes all to God and that all men are equal in 
the sight of God must colour his relations with his fellows. Egoism, 
self-conceit, envy and insolence melt away before such a conviction. 
The convention of politeness is transformed into the respectful 
courtesy of charity. Natural good humour is channelled into 
affability, the virtue which aims at making others happy. The 
interests of the Christian are not concentrated on the cramped 
world of self, but radiate out to benefit and assist others in a spirit 
of universal kindness. “Kindness is a suave, lovable, tranquil 
virtue; sweet of voice; affable of manner; a happy alliance of all 
good qualities. Goodness is a close neighbour of kindness, but it 
differs from it in that it is less approachable and of more severe 
mien—certainly it also is ready to give its service to others but 
without that sweetness which wins all hearts’’.%* 

In the world’s eyes meekness and gentleness are unmanly qualities. 
It admits that sometimes it may prove expedient to assume them 
in the interest of self-advancement, but they are never the ideal. 
Is the true Christian then a contemptible weakling because he 
professes these virtues? Nothing could be further from the truth. 
These virtues do not undermine that fortitude and firmness which 
are cardinal in the Christian life. When the preservation of a 

24. Saint Jerome, In Epistolam ad Galatas, 5:22. 

25. “‘Many people do not grasp that firmness and clarity are not merely 
compatible with charity but essential to it. Too many of them still accept some 
such equation as this: charity equals good manners: good manners equals 
horror of a scene: horror of a scene equals avoidance of controversial issues: 
avoidance of controversial issues equals dissimulating one’s convictions. This 
is no more satisfactory than the attitude of some Catholics who are indulgent 


to rudeness as though it were a kind of exuberance of loyalty”’—rTaBLET, 16 
December 1960, p. 1141. 
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principle, the avoidance of evil, or the correction of an abuse 
demands it, the Christian is uncompromising. On occasion he must 
be firm even to the point of martyrdom. So, too, when it comes to 
honouring his obligation and engagements to others the Christian 
is a man of character and stands by his word. But where his own 
comfort or convenience are in question he is not demanding, nor 
does he seek satisfaction for a merely personal insult. 

In the new dispensation the law of charity has replaced the old 
lex talionis. “You have heard that it was said ‘eye for eye’ and ‘tooth 
for tooth’. But I tell you, do not resist the evil-doer. Nay, whosoever 
smites you on your right cheek, turn to him the other also. And to 
him that would go to law with you and take your tunic, give up 
your cloak also. And whosoever compels you to go one mile, go 
with him two”’.2* Obviously, these expressions are highly coloured, 
but the meaning is clear; for legal rigour Christ substitutes a 
moderation which disconcerts man’s natural tendencies. If some one 
usurps your rights you can respond with a legitimate defence, and 
in doing so you will not offend against natural justice. But when 
you give willingly to your would-be despoiler you exercise the 
condescension of Christian charity. Here again the Christian 
travels not the broad and easy road of surrender to whim and 
passion but the narrow and thorny path of abnegation. 

This reserve in the defence of one’s rights is not to be confused 
with cowardice or indolence. Condescension and restraint is an 
attribute of the omnipotent God: “Thou being master of power, 
judgest with tranquillity and with great favour of us; for thy power 
is at hand when thou wilt. Thou hast taught thy people by such 
works”’.2? Condescension is the virtue of a king who in secure 
possession of his power does not fear threat or insult, and is not 
moved in self-defence to precipitate violence or malevolent ven- 
geance. It is from the consciousness of weakness and vulnerability 
that are born the fear and the feeling of inferiority which drive the 
instinct of self-preservation to crush the possible adversary. 

The Christian is a perfect man—man is never more a man than 
when he is a Christian. Then his whole being is perfect and well- 
adjusted when all his faculties are subjected not alone to reason 
but to grace. It would be a mistake to think that Christianity requires 
a suicide of human nature. While transforming what is good it 
curbs faulty tendencies and corrects limitations. This is chiefly 
the task of the cardinal virtue of temperance which imposes self- 


26. Mt. 5:38-41. 
27. Wis. 12:18-19. 
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control on our instincts so that they may not lead to sin or interfere 
with the progress of the spiritual life. 

The mystery of the relation of the natural and the supernatural 
extends even into the field of individual character. The Christian 
is ever a man of a particular disposition, of a particular time and of 
a particular race. The supernatural is to this extent natural. Péguy 
well expresses the antinomy: 


Car le surnaturel est lui-méme charnel, 
Et l’arbre de la grace est raciné profond .. . 


At Creation God destines each man to salvation along a definite 
groove. Each supernatural gift is peculiarly adapted to the soul of 
the receiver; paradoxically he must remain himself in order to 
transcend himself. Grace follows the special contours of each 
being and plumbs the special depths of each nature. Each psycho- 
logical type has its own particular approach to God. The lives of 
the saints do not leave us in any doubt about that—the passionate 
nature of a Francis Xavier is an apt substruction for a militant 
heroic sanctity; the bent for perfection in the smallest task pointed 
out the little way of spiritual childhood to a Saint Thérése of 
Lisieux. There is no fixed mould of sanctity. The originality, the 
specific virtue, the perspective of each saint’s spirituality is materially 
determined by the structure of his character. 

The Spirit breathes where He wills, and no one can claim that 
he is excluded from salvation because of an accident of birth or 
calling. At the public consistory of 19 January last the consistorial 
advocate made the formal request for the advancement of the 
causes for beatification of an American bishop, John Nepomucene 
Neumann of Philadelphia (d. 1860); of a Mohawk Indian squaw, 
Kateri Tekakwitha, the “Lily of the Mohawks” (b. 1656); and of 
a Maronite Antonian monk, Sharbel Maklhouf (d. 1898).28 

The tree of life is grafted on many different stocks but it is the 
same Spirit who brings all to fruition. ‘All these (varieties of gifts) 
are the work of one and the same Spirit, who apportions severally 
to each as he wills’”’.?® 

DENIS O’CALLAGHAN 
Saint Patrick’s College, Maynooth 


28. A.A.S. 53 (1961), p. 82. 
29. 1 Cor. 12:11. 
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THE SON OF MAN V 
THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD 


B. C. BUTLER 


Middle Ages were a period of metaphysical interest, and the 

age of Descartes and Newton one of mathematical interest. 
Since the advent of modern historical criticism, and especially since 
Darwin, we have been living in an age of concern with temporal 
change and with evidences of growth in time. We are in consequence 
aware of the pervading influence on the thought of a man or of 
a culture, that is exercised by the stage of human development in 
which that thought occurs. It is perhaps natural that we are most 
readily inclined to discount this conditioning factor in the instance 
of our own thinking. Everyone is tempted to give absolute value 
to his own thought. It is therefore with some caution that one 
attempts to present the idea of Christ as the Light of the World in 
a modern conceptual framework.! 

The advent of the human species on the face of the earth intro- 
duced the greatest revolution since the production of the first living 
cell. It created the possibility of the processes of change being 
affected by the reflective decisions of some among the subjects of 
change. The exploitation of this possibility, as we look back, seems 
to have been almost incredibly slow for hundreds of thousands of 
years. Doubtless our reconstruction of man’s past is more con- 
jectural as we go back to the most remote ages and we may fail to 
notice changes that were then actually in progress; but so far as we 
can see, man had been on the earth for nearly a million years before, 
about 30,000 years ago, the human race began to get really on the 
move.” Since that epoch, the dynamism of human history has been 
provided by human decisions. While the ant and the bee feel, so 
far as we can judge, no urge to vary their inherited architecture, 
man is for ever rejecting achieved styles of building, sometimes (it 
might appear) for no other reason than that they are in possession. 
Evolution, until the birth of man, had been a process of variation 
and change of species. From Adam onwards, it has been a series of 
changes in the functioning of the same species. 

A human decision is an act of the will. But we can will nothing 


1, In what follows I am deeply indebted to Insight by Bernard Lonergan. 
2. See Miss Jacquetta Hawkes, THE OBSERVER, 27 November 1960. 
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THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD 297 
without knowledge. Our progress, therefore, has been a result of 
accumulating human insights and knowledge, matched in due 
course by corresponding acts and habits of human will. This is true 
of the individual human being. A child is an amazingly active learner 
and experimenter, and it is only after the acquisition of a vast 
amount of insights and knowledge that he will be considered capable 
of a deliberate act of the will. But it is also true of human society, 
or rather human societies. Each of them is a collaboration in 
insight, knowledge and resultant acts and habits of will. The type- 
writer beneath my fingers is a monument to human collaboration 
of the most astonishingly intricate kind, a collaboration which 
could (in theory) be traced continuously backwards past the birth 
of the Industrial Revolution to the ancient workers in metal and the 
inventors of writing and so to the first attempts at articulate speech. 
How ungrateful we are! 

But human history is not just a story of human progress. There 
is another side to it: the story of retrogression and decay. If man has 
accumulated insights and knowledge and has grown in moral 
stature and in effective volition to match his intellectual advance, 
there have also been “oversights” to set against the insights. There 
has been an accumulation and proliferation of error. And there has 
been a moral failure to match action to insight. 

Error and moral failure propagate themselves. One oversight 
leads to another, one moral failure makes the next one so much 
easier and often, objectively if not also subjectively, so much more 
grave. Not only do they propagate themselves; they interact, so 
that each propagates the other, in a truly vicious circle. Moral 
failure disposes us to error, from the mistakes of the inattentive 
schoolboy to the political blindness of the self-seeking statesman. 
Error, in its turn, reinforces moral failure and makes it inveterate: 


Because I do not hope to know again 

The infirm glory of the positive hour 

Because I do not think 

Because I know I shall not know 

The one veritable transitory power 

Because I cannot drink 

There, where trees flower, and springs flow, for there is 
nothing again 


Because I know that time is always time 
And place is always and only place 
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And what is actual is actual only for one time 
And only for one place 

I rejoice that things are as they are and 

I renounce the blesséd face 

And renounce the voice 

Because I cannot hope to turn again... .* 


Sadly enough, however, once the “‘blesséd face’”’ of insight and 
knowledge has been renounced, things do not remain as they are. 
The vicious circle becomes a downwards spiral. 

The result of error and moral failure is that mankind, left to 
itself, is always not only below the level of the ideal, but below the 
level that it ought to have attained at any moment. And so far as 
mankind (left to itself) is a social unity through inter-communication 
—a condition of things which is becoming more and more actual 
in our own age—it fulfils the implications of Augustine’s famous 
definition of man unredeemed: it is a massa damnata. One would 
be tempted to call it a “‘mystical body of sin’, but for two con- 
siderations: (a) the notion of sin implies that of God and of man’s 
relation to God, and this is a matter for further consideration; (b) 
the idea of a “body” is of something with a single organising 
principle. But error and moral failure are not essentially organising 
principles, though sometimes, and within a short range, they are so 
per accidens; essentially they are disintegrative. None is more lonely 
than the man who has lost the vision and the will to love. 

Such is the condition of man, left to his own devices in a “‘valley 
of soul-making”’ which he has turned into a “‘valley of tears”. We 
see the way things work out when we compare the innocent love- 
liness of early childhood with the scarred and tragic visage of old 
age. And over and over again in history, we see it in the contrast 
between the hopeful idealism of some great enterprise of human 
betterment in its inception, and the sombre cynicism of its period of 
accomplishment. There is a canker in the rose of human life. 

History gives us no reason to think that things will ever be 
otherwise, so long as we suppose that we are left to our own devices. 
It is true that each man, however depraved, retains his moral freedom 
and hence the abstract possibility, at each juncture of his life, of 
making the right decision. But, in the first place, man cannot repair 
the past. He is what he has made himself and there is a moral law 
of gravity which prevents him from possessing now the insights 
which he ought to have accumulated in earlier decisions. And 


3. T. S. Eliot, Ash Wednesday, 9-23. 
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secondly, when we look at man in the mass, there is a statistical 
probability amounting to practical certainty that not all men will 
always henceforward eschew evil and do good. Each of us, as an 
individual, is caught up in the destiny of mankind as a whole. I am 
not only what I have made myself but, in part, what the whole of 
human history has made me; and such I shall continue to be, 
subject not only to the consequences of my own errors and moral 
failures but also—even if mine could cease—to those of the failures 
and errors of others. All this is true without appeal to the revealed 
truth of original sin. 

The predicament of man becomes a problem of evil once we 
recognise that all creaturehood stands in a relation of utter 
dependence on an infinitely wise, powerful and good Creator. In 
this vista, moral failure becomes sin, and at the same time there 
arises a problem of theodicy: how can God allow mankind, so frail, 
so liable to oversight and moral failure, to sink ever deeper into 
this morass of ignorance and evil? 

How can God allow it? Because our problem can only be solved 
by an intervention from outside the human scene. The solution 
must come ‘‘from outside” and beyond, because, as we have seen, 
there is no probability, even no possibility, that man will or can 
recover lost ground and measure up, henceforwards, to the require- 
ments of his destiny. And it must be an “‘intervention’”’ from outside. 
The cause of our predicament is within us, and it is within us that its 
ultimate consequences are worked out. If we are to be rescued, it 
must be by an injection from outside into humanity—and ultimately 
into the human spirit—of what can lead to our interior rehabilitation. 
But the two conjoined constituents of the human spirit are our 
ability to understand and know and our ability to make decisions 
of our will, enlightened by our insight or understanding and our 
knowledge. 

What man needs is thus what the New Testament calls “‘grace”’ 
and “truth”. The truth is as necessary as the grace; indeed, it is a 
form of grace and a condition of all grace. Only too often it is 
argued that it “doesn’t matter what a man believes provided he 
obeys his conscience”’. But, as we have seen, right action is in fact 
the conformation of our wills to true insight and knowledge. We 
need to know what to aim at and the means for attaining it and 
without this knowledge we cannot be “‘saved””. How much harm is 
done by the stupidity of good people! And when spiritual experts 
like Saint John of the Cross inveigh against the evils of bad spiritual 
direction, they are implicitly conceding that “good intentions are 
not enough”. 
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Christianity is a religion of salvation. It explicitly claims to be the 
remedy for the ills of man, the social ills as well as those of the 
individual. It claims precisely to be the vehicle of divine truth and 
divine grace. This divine truth is the content of its “‘preaching”’ or, 
better, “proclaiming” (kerygma). It is the Christian Gospel, the 
“good news from God”. There are other alleged remedies in the 
market of the world for our ‘Ils. But the Christian claim is that we 
are offered, in the Gospel, a remedy of God’s devising and gift—an 
intervention from without. The Church and her spokesmen are 
not trying to tell the world about a panacea which they have invented 
and understand. They are shouting from the roof-tops a mysterious 
message with which they have been entrusted. Chesterton has well 
characterised this speciality of the Christian religion: 


It came on the world with a wind and rush of running messengers 
proclaiming that apocalyptic portent; and it is not unduly 
fanciful to say that they are running still. What puzzles the 
world and its wise philosophers and fanciful pagan poets, 
about the priests and people of the Catholic Church is that 
they still behave as if they were messengers. A messenger does 
not dream about what his message might be, or argue about 
what it probably would be; he delivers it as it is. It is not a 
theory or a fancy but a fact.... All that is condemned in 
Catholic tradition, authority and dogmatism and the refusal to 
retract and modify, are but the natural human attributes of a 
man with a message relating to a fact.* 


The centre frem which this truth radiates is not our written 
Gospels. They are caught up in its flame and blaze with its borrowed 
light. The books of the New Testament are an extraordinary 
historical phenomenon, whose splendour we fail to appreciate only 
because familiarity has dulled our apprehension of it. But, like the 
human messengers of the Gospel, they point back from themselves 
to that from which they caught this splendour. They point back to 
Jesus of Nazareth. Explain Western philosophy without mentioning 
Socrates, or the Roman Empire without a word about Augustus; 
but you cannot explain Christianity without Christ. 

New Testament scholarship has been engaged in “the quest of 
the historical Jesus” for over a century and the layman may be 
getting impatient for results. The search has been hindered by the 


4. From The Everlasting Man (Hodder and Stoughton, People’s Library 
Edition, pp. 311 ff.) 
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fact that so many investigators, believers and unbelievers, have 
brought to it uncriticised, often hardly conscious, presuppositions: 
the Gospels must be taken as each, equivalently, a perfectly accurate 
photograph, not an artist’s impression; or, alternatively, there must 
be an explanation of Christian origins that dispenses with miracle 
and with dogma. It is not easy to shake oneself free from such pre- 
suppositions; and once they have exerted their effect within the great 
international collaboration of scholarship, it is a long and delicate 
business to eliminate their influence. It is only about a quarter of a 
century since scholars reached a fair measure of agreement about 
two elementary points: (1) All the New Testament evidence comes 
from a society and members of a society, with a common corporate 
faith in Christ as a supernatural intervention of God in human 
affairs; this may be described, if you like, as a collective bias, but it is 
only a distorting bias if this faith happens to be untrue. If the faith 
is true, then the facts behind it will turn out to be not in collision 
with the faith but coherent with it. (2) Each of the evangelists was 
an author in his own right, with a personal standpoint and viewpoint 
which dominates the whole composition of his book (a distinguished 
scholar, writing less than twenty years ago, could still describe Saint 
Matthew as “‘nothing more than a secretary’’). 

The step back from the evangelists’ idea of Jesus to Jesus Himself 
is bound to be the most difficult, as it is the most momentous of all. 
My own opinion is that we shall in the end be constrained to recognise 
behind the total phenomenon of primitive Christianity the mind and 
work and teaching and life of a great creative, intellectual and 
practical genius who cannot be other than Jesus Himself. And 
Jesus will be unintelligible unless we allow that he was the ambas- 
sador of divine truth. 

Or rather, one will have to go still one step further. It is not the 
fact that Jesus was the vehicle of divine truth; he was divine truth. 
The Word of God was made flesh and dwelt amongst us. The 
primitive Church proclaimed a “‘gospel’’, a good news or “‘word” 
from God. But already within the pages of the New Testament we 
can see how this good news came to be seen as identical with Him 
who first proclaimed that “‘the kingdom of God is at hand”, and 
who said: “If I by the finger of God cast out devils, then the kingdom 
of God has come upon you”. Man’s need of rehabilitation was a 
twofold need of light for his intellect and healing for his will. God’s 
supply of that need was’ what gave birth to the Christian religion; 
and it was neither an impersonal message nor an impersonal help. 
It was Christ, the Light of the World. And Christ is not a vague, 
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mythical figure, a wish-fulfilment dream. He is an actual agent and 
factor in the real tangible historical story of mankind—a new step 
forward, just as the birth of life in the first living cell and the birth 
of reason in the first man had been new steps forward. But this was 
a step forward which, while as factual as those others were, was at 
the same time the advent of God Himself upon the world’s stage 
and the human scene. 

There is no more exciting thing in the world than this Christian 
claim for Christ, this proclamation of the Light of the World. 

A priori, it might have seemed that the new light from beyond, 
which would have taken shape as a fresh human insight, might 
have been merely a restatement, a confirmation and a reinforcement 
of what theoretically man could and should have known by the 
exercise of his own intellectual faculty—something like a true 
natural philosophy, divinely given and divinely guaranteed. But, in 
fact, the new light entailed a genuine step forward or upward, into 
a realm of truth and being more transcendent of what man could 
naturally have known than man’s own reason transcends the sense- 
life of the animals. It was a disclosure of not merely natural but 
supernatural truth and a summons to a destiny above our natural 
destiny though not inconsistent with it. As sense-life is perfected and 
at the same time elevated above its own order by the advent of 
reason, so reason and all man’s natural powers are perfected and 
raised above their own order by the Light that is Christ. 

This means, in the first place, that to our natural reason the 
divine revelation comes as a paradox and a mystery. A dog is 
baffled by the music of Beethoven, because Beethoven appeals to 
an ear intellectually perfected and enabled. So, too, “the wisdom 
of God” is foolishness to man. And because it is a baffling mystery 
it can be apprehended only by faith, a faith which is supernatural like 
itself. Faith is the very foundation of the new order of human 
existence introduced by the Light of the World. 

In the second place, the contents of the divine revelation, being 
of an order superior to our unaided reason, are inexhaustible to 
our human reflection. Just as natural science is maintained and 
carried forward by a vast collaboration of scientists, none of whom 
singly is in personal possession of more than a tiny fragment of the 
scientific truth already available in the total collaboration, though 
each participates in this whole and contributes his mite to it; so 
also there has grown up—this time by divine provision and with a 
divine guarantee—that vast collaboration of reflection upon the 
revealed mystery which is the Catholic Church. This collaboration 
is manifest in the great streams of theological tradition. But it is 
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made up also of the meditations and insights of the unnumbered 
multitude of Christ’s little ones. Each of us participates in it and 
contributes, in however humble a way, to it. The Light of the World 
is becoming ever more definite, though for ever inexhaustibly 
mysterious, in the developing thought and theology and dogmatic 
formulations of the Church. We do not know what wonders will 
be discovered in Christ by generations subsequent to our own. 
What we do know is that all balanced development must take place 
within the one great collaboration; only there is the Light seen in 
sane focus. 

The metaphors of revelation and light are already present in the 
primitive tradition of Our Lord’s sayings preserved in the first 
three Gospels. “‘Blessed are your eyes, for they have sight”’. ““None 
knows the Father truly except the Son and those to whom it is the 
Son’s good pleasure to reveal him’’. “It is my heavenly Father that 
hath revealed this to thee”. “Your light must shine so brightly 
before men that they can see your good works and glorify your 
Father who is in heaven”. The “light”? metaphor is taken up by 
Saint Paul. “The same God who bade light shine out of darkness 
has kindled a light in our hearts, whose shining is to make known his 
glory as he has revealed it in the features of Jesus Christ’’. ““You are 
all sons of light”. And the Epistle to the Ephesians, quoting, it may 
be, a primitive Christian hymn, says: ““Awake, thou that sleepest, 
and arise from the dead, and Christ shall give thee light”. Saint 
Matthew’s Gospel, commenting on Our Lord’s settling down at 
Capharnaum, quotes from the Old Testament: ‘“‘The people that 
abode in darkness has seen a great light; for men abiding in a land 
where death overshadowed them, light has dawned”. Saint Luke’s 
Gospel gives us the Benedictus, with its “dawning from on high, to 
give light to those who live in darkness, in the shadow of death’’, and 
in the Nunc Dimittis: “This is the light which shall give revelation 
to the Gentiles, this is the glory of thy people Israel”. The First 
Epistle of Saint John tells us that “God is light, and no darkness can 
find any place in him’’. And the Gospel of Saint John describes Christ 
the Word as “‘the true light coming into the world”’ and puts on the 
lips of Jesus Himself the great proclamations: ‘‘I have come into 
the world as a light, so that all those who believe in me may continue 
no longer in darkness”; “I am the Light of the World; he who 
follows me can never walk in darkness; he will possess the light which 
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THE WOMAN OF CANA 


EDWARD K. TAYLOR 


in a text that pays her wonderful honour. The words spoken to 

her at Cana of Galilee are rich with intimations of the sublime 
part she was to play in the work of redemption. Far from being 
embarrassed by them, we should glory in them and joyfully explain 
them. 

The Revised Version’s rendering of John 2:4, “Woman, what have 
I to do with thee?”’, is more brusque than the Greek. The idiom is 
probably best rendered: ““Why do you trouble me?’’ We must not 
blink the fact that there is a suggestion of reluctance to comply with 
the unspoken request. In all the places in the Old Testament where 
this and similar phrases are used, there is an indication of opposition 
or refusal. In Judges 11:2 and Paralipomenon 13:20 it is used when 
confronting an armed aggressor; in 2 Kings 16:10 by David when 
forbidding Abisai to slay Semei for cursing him; in 4 Kings 3:13 by 
Eliseus addressing the evil king of Israel. Our Lord is certainly 
showing reluctance to grant His mother’s wish. The fact that He 
did grant it immediately proves not only that He intended no rebuff, 
but that His love for her was such and her power over Him so great 
that He would comply with her half-hinted wish even when it 
presented difficulties. But a full consideration of the text enables 
us to go further and say that it throws light on Mary’s office of 
co-redemptrix and mediatrix of all graces. 

We must see it first in its context and then as one of four great 
texts which are like the pillars of a bridge spanning the whole 
breadth of Sacred Scripture linking Mary with Old Testament and 
New, with the Church on earth and the Church in heaven. 

In the general context of chapters two, three and four Saint John 
is developing a theme which may be expressed succinctly in the 
aphorism of Saint Paul, “the old things are passed away; behold 
all things are made new” (2 Corinthians 5:14). Indeed this may be 
called the thesis of the whole Gospel, the renewal of all things by 
the banishing of darkness and the bringing of light and life through 
Christ’s death and glorification. All the discourses, dialogues and 
“signs” revolve round this theme like the steps of a spiral staircase 
and lead the believer upwards to the summit of Calvary and the 
Resurrection. Authors differ as to the exact way in which he develops 
this theme and the way he intends the different sections of his 
Gospel to be grouped, but all are more or less agreed on the general 
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outlines and purpose of his plan. In the Canticle of the Logos the 
creative word of God in Genesis which brought light and life to the 
world is, by implication, contrasted with the Incarnate Word, who 
is Light and Life Incarnate and lives among men to give Himself 
to those who will receive Him. The Baptist, the last representative 
of the old prophets, is contrasted with Christ ‘“‘the Prophet’, and 
the former’s baptism with water to Christ’s new baptism “with the 
Holy Ghost’’. Then (in Professor C. H. Dodd’s convincing arrange- 
ment of the sections!) two true stories, carefully chosen for the 
purpose, illustrate the theme of “‘all things new’’, the miracle at Cana 
of Galilee and the Cleansing of the Temple. They are “‘signs’’. These, 
for John, are wonderful events which actually happened but the 
full import of which lies deeper than the mere events. 

The water in the pots “‘according to the manner of purifying of 
the Jews” is an apt symbol of the weak-as-water rites of the Old 
Testament, and the generous wine into which it is changed, of the 
life-giving sacraments of the New, and in particular Baptism and the 
Eucharist. The driving out of the sacrificial animals from the Temple 
is a symbol of the replacement of the old order by Christ, who is 
to be at once the new sacrifice when His body is destroyed and the 
new Temple when it is raised from the dead. Two authentic dialogues 
are selected to develop this theme. In that between Christ and 
Nicodemus natural birth is contrasted with the new birth ‘‘of water 
and the Holy Ghost’, which comes from Christ “‘lifted up’’, as 
natural healing comes from the brazen serpent lifted up of old. In 
the dialogue between Christ and the Samaritan woman the natural 
water of Jacob’s well, giving temporary refreshment, is contrasted 
with the living water “springing up into life-everlasting’, which 
Christ will give in the Christian sacraments and in particular 
Baptism. 

In such a context the story of a marvel at a village wedding is not 
to be taken only at its face value. The changing of the water into 
wine was wonderful enough in itself to prompt the immediate act 
of faith of the disciples, but after some fifty years of meditation on 
the event in the light of the full revelation of Christ, Saint John has 
seen far greater depths of meaning to which he would lead the 
believer. The very first note, “‘and the third day”, suggests the point 
to which we, with our Christian hind-sight, must direct our minds, 
a note echoed at the end of the next “‘sign’’, when the evangelist 
tells us that when Christ said “destroy this Temple and in three 
days I will build it up’’, He spoke of the Temple of His body. Both 

1, The Fourth Gospel, Cambridge University Press. 
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incidents end with a statement of their purpose and result in the 
showing forth of Christ’s glory and the faith of His followers. ‘This 
beginning of miracles did Jesus in Cana of Galilee and manifested 
His glory and His disciples believed in Him’’ and “‘when therefore 
He was risen from the dead His disciples remembered that He had 
said this and they believed. .. .” 

In such a context and with such a spiritual author and his highly- 
wrought style, we must expect the incident at Cana to be pregnant 
with meaning. Its purpose, as the following dialogue indicates, is 
to show how light and life come through Christ’s sacraments as a 
result of His death and resurrection. But here there is a new and 
indeed unique element. It is Mary. John highlights her in the very 
first sentence with its mysterious opening words: “‘and the third day 
there was a marriage in Cana of Galilee: and the mother of Jesus 
was there’’. 

She was not merely a witness of this “‘sign’’ but the occasion of it. 
Her role then, as now, was to provide the occasion for Christ’s 
beneficent action, to present to Him the needs of man and to prompt 
men to dispose themselves to receive His graces. To Him she said: 
“they have no wine’’, a statement of fact without comment rather 
than a request for a miracle; to them she said: “‘whatsoever He 
shall say to you, do ye’’. He is the hero of the drama, she the heroine. 

A study of the significance in Scripture and in particular the 
writings of Saint John, of the words “‘woman” and ‘“‘hour’’ shows 
that far from being a rebuff His words to Mary are a graceful 
compliment and a profound intimation of her exalted office and 
Saint John intended them to convey this message to his readers. 

The word “‘woman”’, like a phrase of music suggesting the 
dominant theme in a symphony, was intended by John to take the 
mind back to his Prologue, where he had spoken of the human birth 
of the Word and back further to the story of the Creation which had 
inspired the Prologue. The Serpent had defeated Eve and the human 
race was banished into darkness. But the words of Genesis 3:15 
were the one ray of hope which cheered humanity with the promise 
of victory through “The Woman” and her offspring, who was to 
crush the Serpent’s head. 

Saint John’s first “‘sign’’, carefully chosen to illustrate the theme 
of all things made new through the Word-made-flesh, is very much 
to his purpose because Mary was present and played a leading part, 
and the words spoken by Christ to her are intended by John to 
suggest, to those spiritual enough to understand it, the mystical 
significance of her part. She is ““The Woman” whose Seed will crush 
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the Serpent’s head, the second Eve, mother of all those who receive 
life through the rich wine of the Christian sacraments, which replace 
the weak-as-water signs of the Jewish ritualistic observances. 

Mary is mentioned by name only twice in Saint John’s Gospel, at 
the beginning where Christ began to manifest His glory and at the 
end when that manifestation had come to its fulfilment at His 
crucifixion, and on both occasions she is addressed by Christ as 
“Woman”. It is John alone who records both these incidents. He 
highlights Mary at both with the careful sentences, “and the mother 
of Jesus was there” and “there stood by the cross of Jesus His 
mother’’. Who will dare to suggest that in saying to her ““Woman, 
behold thy son’’, He was slighting her with almost His dying breath? 
Rather He used that dignified and meaningful title to indicate that 
she was the fulfilment of the prophecy in Genesis 3:15, ““The Woman” 
whose Son even at that moment was crushing the Serpent’s head. 
The Church has always seen in this incident of Christ committing 
John to Mary’s care and Mary to John’s loving service a symbol 
of Mary’s motherhood of the Mystical Body, and such was surely 
John’s mind in recording it. The new mother of the living is addressed 
as ““Woman’”’ most aptly on the solemn occasion when all those 
living in Christ were committed to her care. 

Saint Paul seems to hint at these ideas in Galatians 4:4-6: “But 
when the fullness of time was come, God sent His Son, made of a 
woman, made under the law that he might redeem them who were 
made under the law, that we might receive the adoption of sons, And 
because ye are sons, God hath sent the spirit of his son into your 
hearts crying, Abba, Father’. 

The ideas of the Woman, the Law, the adoption of sons and the 
cry of “‘Father”’ are associated in our minds with the Cross and Mary 
standing by it and we may suppose that such an association of ideas 
was common in the Church of the first century which gave birth to 
the inspired writings of Saint Paul and Saint John. 

The fourth great text concerning “The Woman” is found in The 
Apocalypse 12:1-5: “‘And a great sign appeared in heaven: a woman 
clothed with the sun, and the moon under her feet, and on her head 
a crown of twelve stars. And being with child she cried travailing 
in birth and was in pain to be delivered. And there was seen another 
sign in heaven: and behold a great red dragon having seven heads, 
and ten horns... and the dragon stood before the Woman who 
was ready to be delivered, that when she would be delivered he 
might devour her son. And she brought forth a man child, who was 
to rule all nations with an iron rod: and her son was taken up to 
God and to His throne”. 
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It is irresistible to find a direct reference to Mary, Queen and 
Mother, in the Woman clothed with the sun, the moon beneath her 
feet and a crown of stars about her head, and not only popular art 
and devotion but the Fathers and the Liturgy of the Church have 
always done so. There can be little doubt that John (or the disciple 
of his who wrote the Apocalypse) refers here first to the Church, 
the new Israel, born painfully on Calvary. The Jerusalem Bible says 
expressly that he does not refer even indirectly to Mary, but only 
to Eve, who brought forth her children in pain, as does the Woman 
of the Apocalypse. Some, on the contrary, have recently maintained 
that he speaks primarily of Mary, and secondarily of the Church? 
But nearly all find here that double sense which we expect in John. 
He speaks of the Church but also has in mind Mary, who was the 
first Church. 

The objection that the painful birth described in this passage is 
inconsistent with the virginal birth is not valid, for the reference is to 
the birth of the Mystical Body on Calvary rather than the painless 
birth of Bethlehem, as is confirmed by the reference to the bloody 
sacrifice of the Lamb. Much of the Apocalypse is of course concerned 
with the Church of the first century, but Saint John seems to have 
Mary always in mind even when talking primarily of the Church. 
Even his Holy City, “the new Jerusalem coming down out of 
heaven from God” (21:2) is seen as a woman arrayed as a bride. 
In calling it “‘the tabernacle of God with men”, he is surely thinking 
of Mary, for so she is depicted in the first two chapters of Saint 
Luke which seem to have been influenced considerably by the 
Johannine school, if not actually written by John, and so, by 
implication, is she described in the words of the Piologue “‘and the 
word was made flesh and tabernacled amongst us’’. 

Thus in Genesis and the Apocalypse, at the beginning and end of 
the Bible, and at Cana and Calvary, at the beginning and end of 
Christ’s public ministry, the Holy Spirit, who “‘reacheth from end to 
end mightily, and ordereth all things sweetly” (Wisdom 8:1), reveals 
to us Mary as “the Woman”’, the mother of all the living. 

The word “‘hour”’ has peculiai significance in Saint John’s Gospel. 
He uses it five times and each time it means the beginning of Christ’s 
passion, death and glorification. When at the Feast of Tabernacles 
the authorities sought to arrest Him for claiming to be God, they 
could not because “his hour was not yet come” (7:30). The implica- 


2. La Mere des fidéles. Father F. M. Braun, O.P. Casterman, Paris, 1953. 
Court traité de théologie mariale. Father René Laurentin, Lethielleux, Paris, 
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tion is that when they could and did arrest Him, His “‘hour’’ would 
have arrived. Likewise when He claimed to be equal to the Father 
and they wanted to seize Him for blasphemy, we are told, “‘no man 
laid hands on him because his hour was not yet come” (8:20). When 
Andrew and Philip sought to introduce the Greeks to Him He 
indicated that the end was near. ““The hour is come that the Son of 
Man should be glorified’ (12:23). What follows proves that He 
spoke of the hour of the Passion. He said that like the grain of wheat 
He had to die, be buried in the earth, before He could bear fruit. He 
suffered an agony of spirit suggestive of Gethsemane. He was afraid 
of His hour, but would not seek deliverance because He had become 
man precisely to face it. A voice from heaven, like the voice of the 
angel in the garden, comforted Him and He cried out: “Now is the 
judgment of the world, now shall the prince of this world be cast 
out. And I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw all things to 
myself”. We are told: “Now this he said signifying the death he 
should die”’. 

John’s account of the Last Supper begins with a more precise 
statement of when the “‘hour”’ was to begin. “‘Before the festival day 
of the Pasch, Jesus, knowing that his hour was come, that he should 
pass out of this world to the Father . . .” (13:1). He fixes the precise 
moment of its beginning as the opening of the sacerdotal prayer 
which was, as it were, the Canon of the first Mass. “Lifting up his 
eyes to heaven, he said: Father, the hour is come” (17:1). In the 
light of these texts it is hard to see how the “‘hour”’ spoken of at Cana 
can be other than the beginning of His Sacrifice. 

The two words “‘woman” and “hour’’, both so pregnant with 
meaning, assume even greater and more precise meaning when 
brought together, as in the words, ““Woman, what is it to me and 
to thee? My hour is not yet come”’. 

What Christ is saying to His mother is that her natural rights to 
His honour and respect did not include the right to intervene in His 
public ministry. He had meant precisely this when as a boy of twelve 
He had said to her: “How is it that you sought me? Did you not 
know that I must be about my father’s business?” In both these 
instances there is a suggestion, not of reproof, since she was ever 
blameless, but of opposition to a suggestion which rose from lack 
of full knowledge of the plan of Redemption. But at Cana He 
implied that there would be a time when she would have the right 
to intervene, namely when His “hour” of sacrifice would have 
arrived and she would bring forth the Mystical Body in painful 
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spiritual birth. Then she would begin her work as Co-Redeemer and 
Mediatrix of all graces. 

She could hardly have appreciated all this at the time. She “kept 
all these words in her heart” in the deep meditations of the rest of her 
life, meditations which undoubtedly overflowed into discourses with 
her children and in particular “the beloved disciple’ who was 
committed to her care in an especial manner and who took her to 
his home. No wonder that his Gospel is so sublime and in so few 
words tells us so much about her. 

This story of Cana of Galilee, then, contains a most graceful 
compliment to Mary. Christ worked the miracle to gratify her un- 
spoken wish. She had no right to intervene in His public ministry, but 
the love of such a son for such a mother does not stop short at rights, 
He would refuse her nothing. If her influence was so great before the 
“hour” and the beginning of her spiritual motherhood, how in- 
expressibly more powerful is her intercession now that she reigns 
with Him in heaven! 

EDWARD K. TAYLOR 
Catholic Missionary Society, 114 West Heath Road, London, N.W.3 


THE APPEAL OF LATIN AMERICA: The effort we ask, and 
shall never cease to ask, of our priests, our religious and our laymen 
themselves, is an effort which, far from exhausting or lessening our 
forces, will consolidate and increase them. It will awaken in the 
souls of Canadians a renewed sense of their Christian and apostolic 
vocation. We are convinced that the appeal of Latin America will 
stir up such devotion and enthusiasm as service to the Church in 
our own country would perhaps never excite. 


—JOINT PASTORAL OF CANADIAN HIERARCHY, 13 January 1960 
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CHRONICLE 
CHRISTUS REX CONGRESS 


UT OF SEASON any seaside resort has a skeleton air. Space 

that was meant for summer dwarfs the people and the hotels 

lie motionless like a fleet in mothballs. Youghal was bitterly 
cold on the evening of 3 April, with the wind strong and the sea 
mortar-grey. The funereal lines of black cars bearing every regis- 
tration letter in the country waited sad along sidewalks surprised 
out of their winter sleep. The more experienced participants spoke 
through clenched teeth of Carrigart and sunshine in 1960. 

But that was only the first evening and even the first evening the 
friendliness within the hotels compensated for the outer cold. With 
introductions made and names fitted to faces and biographical voids 
filled in, the re-union spirit which always marks it had come down. 
The Christus Rex Congress was under way. 

The theme of this year’s meeting was “‘The Parish” and the more 
formal discussions began with three short papers on the first evening. 
The collective subject was “‘Pastoral Problems in an Urban Parish’, 
with Father Martin Rooney of Derry speaking on “A New Housing 
Estate’, Father Eamonn Casey of Limerick on “Pastoral Visitation” 
and Father J. C. Walsh of Cork on “Catholic Action Groups”’. 
Each was so good that you rather pitied the man who had to speak 
after him—until you heard him. 

Father Rooney told of that rather uncommon thing in Ireland, 
the building of a new parish and the effort to give the 1,650 young 
families in the Creggan Estate a sense of community. This “‘sense 
of community” or “‘sense of the parish” was a theme that was to 
recur with variations right through the Congress. Father Rooney 
stressed how much he and his fellow priests working in the Estate 
found the sacrifices made by young people and their co-operation 
in parish organisations helped to cement the community, an idea 
that cropped up again and again during the week and re-echoed 
Saint Exupéry’s words: “‘Constrain them to join in building a tower, 
and you shall make them like brothers, But if you would have them 
hate each other, throw food amongst them”’. 

Father Casey emphasised how pastoral visitation makes people 
aware of themselves as Christians grouped around the parish altar 
and its priest. As confidence and familiarity grow through visitation, 
co-operation increases and the parishioners are unified in the priest. 
He entered one caveat and it seemed to meet with approval: young 
people are more easily approached outside the family circle. 
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Father Walsh, in one of the freshest and liveliest papers of the 
Congress, invited a second look at what he called “The Church 
Organised’’. There was here that provocative questioning of accepted 
attitudes which is the life-blood of such meetings. He underlined 
the dangers of multiplying organisations to a point of little or no 
return, where the organisation becomes an end in itself. 

He pleaded that parish groups should not be set up to do work 
that lay organisations, both generous and co-operative, were already 
doing well. In an urban parish especially, both priest and people 
suffer from a situation in which one almost needs an organisation 
to organise the organisations. The priest “‘with something on every 
night and several things on some nights” becomes not a martyr for 
the Church Militant but a victim of the Church Organised. Multi- 
plicity of organisations can cut across that most fundamental 
organisation, the family. A man who is an enthusiastic member of 
groups may have no evening to spend with his family. Those outside 
organisations may feel neglected by the priest and the stress on 
societies may tend to diminish the sense of personal responsibility 
of the “‘unorganised’’. 

Father Joseph Cunnane in his paper on “‘The Parish in Christian 
Life’ resumed the theme of the parish sense of community, giving 
it a theological habitation and a name. He highlighted the idea of 
the parish as “‘a supernatural life-giving community, composed of 
pastor and people, carrying out Christ’s mission and that of his 
Church’’—‘“‘an antechamber of heaven’’, in Monsignor Chevrot’s 
phrase. The parish has both a liturgical and social life and neither 
can be neglected if the parish is to lead its true life as part of the 
Church’s mission. Both as a liturgical unit and as a social unit the 
parish must at all times be sensitive to, and co-operate with, move- 
ments within the Church. 

Young people were very much in the minds of those attending 
the Congress. Both from the platform during Mr. Denis Cullinane’s 
paper on the Rural Parish Community and from the floor at different 
times, there was much tribute to the generosity of young Irish people 
properly approached. Indeed there were some who thought priests 
were timid in offering ideals to young people who demanded them. 
And outside the hall and in the hotel lounges the talk was of ways 
of teaching religion, of ways of increasing understanding of the Mass 
and the sacraments, of what the priest might do in the school, as a teac- 
her or as a presence, of what the priest might do to help young people 
stay at home, of why they wanted to go to urban areas. Apropos of 
this, Mr. Patrick McNabb made the suggestion that the endemic 
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grousing of farmers influenced greatly their children’s refusal to 
stay on the land. Without their realising it, farmers were building 
into the mental make-up of their children the idea that farming was 
slavery. 

The question of retreats was much discussed—springing from 
Father Crotty’s excellent paper on “The Parish Mission” and from 
the interesting account given by Father Donal Kelly of retreats for 
school-leavers in Belfast. There seemed to be many in favour of an 
annual retreat in parishes, not by any means to oust, but to supple- 
ment, the periodic mission. Priests who had experience of such 
retreats were very conscious of their immense value. Father J. J. 
Murphy, P.P., Ballybunion, suggested that such annual retreats 
concentrate on a special theme—Sacraments, Prayer, Faith—aiming 
at positive instruction rather than exhortation. He suggested too 
that such retreats might be held for groups who could not be singled 
out at mission-time, e.g. parents, trade unionists, teenagers. 

The value of such a retreat was certainly borne out by Father 
Kelly’s account of the school-leavers’ retreats held in Belfast. Boys 
and girls in theic early teens did a short retreat in the last months 
of their school-career. Great emphasis was laid on the Confession 
and a special effort was made, with the help of a number of priests 
from surrounding parishes, to give plenty of opportunity for, and 
plenty of time to, this Confession. The priests concerned felt they 
had done very rewarding work, the youngsters found the retreat 
solved many problems for them, and the teachers were loud in their 
praise of the good these retreats were doing their pupils in every 
way. 

There were many other things read and said and quoted, discussed, 
suggested, argued and agreed in Youghal that here must go un- 
mentioned. But it would be ungracious to leave unmentioned the 
work of the organising committee which smoothed so many rough 
ways and contributed so much to the success of the Congress. 

THOMAS WALDRON 


Saint Jarlath’s College, Tuam 


TELEVISION 


lication a book he had written on the thorny subject of 
Anglican Orders, one of his reasons being that he felt 
religious controversy did more harm then good today. It is 


A SHORT TIME AGO an English Jesuit withdrew from pub- 
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symptomatic of an attitude that has become very prevalent of late 
among Christians of all denominations. Re-union is in the air and 
we must be careful to avoid anything that would jeopardise its 
fulfilment. Faced with the common foes of atheism and materialism, 
Christians should close their ranks and concentrate on the pcints 
that unite them rather than on those that divide them. Anyhow, 
no one was ever converted by controversy: win an argument and lose 
a soul. 

This attitude is very much a product of the twentieth century. 
Saint Paul would have been puzzled by it, Saint Jerome scandalised. 
The giants of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries would have 
been unanimous in condemning it, Luther and Loyola in agreement 
for once. What if Mohammed himself was hammering on the gates 
of Vienna? He could wait his turn while the great debate ran its 
course. But today the very word debate has become unpopular and 
we prefer instead to speak about dialogue. Christians must meet 
together and discuss religion without recrimination, no longer 
wielding texts like sledge-hammers, no longer trying to 


Decide all controversies by 
Infallible artillery, 

And prove their doctrine orthodox 
With apostolic blows and knocks. 


The gain in charity and mutual understanding is immense and some- 
thing for which we can be unreservedly grateful. But occasional 
niggling misgivings about the reasons for this new approach refuse 
to be stilled. Is it possible that what looks like charity may sometimes 
be nothing more than indifference? Do people argue their views 
with less heat because they hold them with less conviction? Are 
they resolving their differences or hiding them out of sight? Then 
the re-union they seek may be the re-union of the family grave: all 
peacefully together at last and all quite dead. 

ITV’s Sunday evening programme About Religion is very much 
imbued with the new spirit. The programme aims, understandably, 
at interesting as many and offending as few as possible. The result 
is often a very pale version of the Christian message. No one is 
permitted to attack the views of any other Christian Church and all 
potentially delicate ground is delicately skirted. The same courtesy 
is not always extended to the lesser breeds without the law. Moral 
Re-Armament, for instance, came in recently for a very severe 
handling by Mr. Tom Driberg. Without passion but also without 
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mercy he enumerated its faults as he saw them, its smugness, its 
self-assurance, its snobbery, its dishonest advertising techniques, its 
perpetual and ear-splitting blowing of its own trumpet. “The people 
they like are Top People’, he concluded, “‘the people who like them 
are adolescents of all ages’’. 

But such moments are rare. More typical of the genre was the 
Low Sunday programme on Superstition. Opening with a shot of a 
ladder leaning against a wooden fence, it went on to an interesting 
account, illustrated by films and pictures, of the commoner super- 
stitions of our times. Many of our omens—thirteen at table, spilt 
salt, crossed knives, touching wood—were shown to derive from 
the Last Supper and the Passion. The last part of the programme 
was an interview with a Protestant clergyman which went smoothly 
until he was asked for his opinion on Saint Christopher medals in 
cars. For one perilous moment it looked as though he would have to 
declare himself either for or against the intercession of the saints 
and thereby Give Offence. But the danger passed. He explained 
that it was wrong to imagine that the medal itself had any power 
to protect the traveller, but it was laudable to use it as a reminder 
to the motorist that he must carry his passengers as carefully as if 
he were carrying Christ Himself. The programme closed imaginatively 
with the opening shot of the ladder and we were reminded that this 
particular superstition had not been accounted for. Then the camera 
pulled back wordlessly and we saw that what the ladder was leaning 
against was not a fence but an empty cross. 

The Lenten programmes in the series were cast in a similar mould. 
Each one started with a dramatised introduction (usually rather 
poor) followed by a discussion between three clerics representing 
the Catholic, Anglican and Nonconformist viewpoints. The subjects 
discussed were Baptism, Penance, Holy Communion and Death. 
But any hopes of a lively debate were unfounded. The participants 
were evidently determined to maintain what the political com- 
muniqués call a high level of agreement. The discussions were 
conducted in an atmosphere of rather sticky geniality which might 
without unfairness be called chumminess. It was certainly edifying 
to see ministers of different religions talking together without any 
trace of intolerance or rancour. But the rigid avoidance of any 
controverted topic must have given the casual viewer the idea that 
there was really no difference worth speaking of between their views. 
In the last programme, for example, they agreed that the good would 
be rewarded after death, but the question of what would happen 
to the wicked was dropped like a hot brick. The soft dean in Pope’s 
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poem, “who never mentions hell to ears polite”, must have been 
nodding his ghostly approval. 

This is not to say that all such programmes are valueless or that 
we should revive the polemical methods of Saint Jerome and Pelagius, 
But it is desirable that we should recognise the limitations of the 
medium, geared as it is to the needs of the mass audience. There is 
no danger that the sermon or the catechetical instruction will wither 
away in the TV society. Telechristianity will always be weak on 
dogma, but it can be of use in arousing an interest in religion and 
dispelling some of the more irrational prejudices that separate 
Christians. The presence of the priest will remind the viewer that 
there is a Catholic viewpoint even if he has little chance of ex- 
pounding it. The Catholic position should not be allowed to go by 
default. 

The programmes on Saint Patrick’s Day underlined this in a rather 
melancholy way. BBC television virtually ignored the centenary but 
UTV put on a special edition of Roundabout to deal with the event. 
We were told that it was hoped to feature a Catholic cardinal or 
bishop and a Protestant bishop, but in the event the only ecclesiastic 
to accept UTV’s invitation and appear on the programme was the 
Protestant Archbishop of Dublin. Thus the Church of Ireland was 
left in full possession of the field and its claim to be the one lineal 
descendant of Saint Patrick’s Church was by implication approved. 
It is true that the epilogue that night included a short filmed inter- 
view with the Cardinal Legate but that was at about midnight, after 
the last television set in Sandy Row had been switched off for the 


night. 


Saint Michan’s, Halston Street, Dublin 


FILMS 


DESMOND FORRISTAL 


to analyse. Consequently, it is often very difficult to sit 

through. One has only to ask oneself, with tragedy or satire, 
is this genuine or bogus. But, with comedy, no simple question 
prompts the apposite answer. 

Farce, slapstick, the comedy of action and gesture (even in 
Moliére and Shakespeare) can often be infantile. If it passes, 
however, beyond the realm of slapstick and goes beyond mere 
idiocy and nonsense, farce—as the Marx Brothers showed—enters 


Cer IS MOST DIFFICULT to write, to produce, to act and 
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a happy Wonderland where logic is changed and anything can 
happen. This is the most difficult kind of comedy and there seems 
to be no one in films at present with the aplomb to sustain good 
farce for more than a few minutes. 

Comedy of manners is easier but, nowadays, often deviates into 
satire: under the influence, no doubt, of the out-of-date young 
angries. Wit is easier to arrange. We do hear some witty lines even 
though the style of the remarks is too often crushed into the violent 
pattern of the wisecrack. Comedy of situation, with its misunder- 
standings and cross-purposes, is the most common form for a 
screen or stage play. The problem is that there are so few comic 
situations and they have all been used before. It becomes necessary, 
then, to fall back on wit or the criticism of manners. Comedy of 
character (like Joyce Cary’s, Ronald Neame’s and Alec Guinness’s 
Gulley Jimson in The Horse’s Mouth) is rare in films. Sometimes the 
excuse is given that “‘characters” in real life are ground down to 
uniformity by contemporary bureaucracy. All the same, “‘characters”’ 
exist and it seems a pity they are not portrayed more often for our 
delight. There remain, then, burlesque and the fashionable comi- 
tragedy: the comédie noire. This last, mixing comedy and terror, 
usually fools around with the problem of evil. The comédie noire 
has a novel piquancy but the flavour is too often dulled by a boring 
repetition of images and themes from depth-psychology. Psycho- 
analysis makes comic characters somehow sinister and destroys the 
capacity for laughter. 

The Grass is Greener (Metropole) is the best of the current 
comedies. With expert slickness it mixes comedy of situation with 
comedy of manners. The manner of the English upper-class is 
contrasted with that of the American upper-status. The situations 
arise out of the adultery of the American oil-man and the English 
lady. It is useless to complain of such a situation being used for 
comedy: it has been the stock-in-trade of comic writers since, at 
least, the commedia dell’arte. It is possible, however, to lament the 
feebleness of the modern reaction to the situation. It is hardly a 
laughing matter any longer: merely a commonplace human problem. 
It has come to be taken for granted that a strong physical attraction 
between a man and a woman is an irresistible impulse: an assumption 
that insults human nature, sex and love and makes, as well, a social 
mess. However, The Grass is Greener is tactful and discreet. The 
Elizabethan joke about the cuckoo mocking the husband was too 
literary for most of the audience: even when it was explained. The 
film had a pleasant enough wit and some sensible things were said 
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illustrating the only means left to a modern uncertain traditionalist 
for defending himself and his family against a casual code of sexual 
morals. Above all, the film was acted with excellent timing and at a 
good pace. The direction (by Stanley Donen) was stagey but good 
stage movements are pleasant to see on the screen. Jean Simmons 
played the part of an exotic alcoholic (totally unharmed, of course, 
by her potations) with spruce vitality and engaging wit. The rest 
(Deborah Kerr, Cary Grant and, surprisingly, Robert Mitchum) 
were as good as one has come to expect. The clothes (Dior, Hardie 
Amies), the sets and the properties were amusing. For adults, it 
was a pleasant piece of polite and refined nonsense. 

The other comedies were not good. Tony Hancock, in Robert 
Day’s The Rebel (Adelphi), was mostly very bad. Hancock plays 
the untutored, unskilful, inartistic painter who is acclaimed by the 
art world of Paris. The film was a poor version of The Horse’s Mouth 
except that Gulley Jimson could paint. An extravagant existentialist 
party (green hair, regulation black sweaters and jeans, Salvador Dali 
décor) was funny. But the film was a middle-brow sneer at genuine 
talent and intellectual probity: “pop” criticism to delight the 
phitistines. Some abstract designs were shown: they were painted 
by Alastair Grant. The film implied they were no better than Mr. 
Hancock’s infantile doodles. They were very much better but I do 
not think Mr. Hancock knew. The Rebel would like to make amiable 
bosthoons of us all. 

Five Golden Hours (Savoy), in spite of a good (but obscure) idea 
about making money, was excruciating. Ernie Kovacs had moments 
of complete inertia. His and Hers (Savoy) had one good scene with 
beatniks and Wilfrid Hyde White in his usual role of a bewildered 
but spry old gentleman. The situation (the writing of bogus travel 
books) had comic possibilities but the treatment was muffed. The 
funny dialogue was on the lines of “I’m not!’’, ““You are so!” The 
slapstick was not funny. 

North to Alaska (Capitol) is a burlesque, directed by Henry 
Hathaway, of the gold-rush boom towns. Brutality and lust are 
made to look like good, healthy sport. Prostitutes and brothels 
were shown without any of the ugliness of vice. The idea is that the 
beautiful tramp (Capucine) is converted by the chivalrous rough 
man (John Wayne): it is not an original plot. John Ford can make 
this kind of film but not, apparently, Mr. Hathaway. The burlesque 
failed. The film turned into an unrealistic, glamorous presentation 
of vice and barbarism. It is the kind of film that might well be 
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excluded from this country or any other, Its danger is to the young 
and the stupid. 

JOHN C. KELLY 
Belvedere College, Dublin 


THEATRE 


WO for the Seesaw, a two-character play by William Gibson, 

was welcomed by at least one critic if only for the fact that 

the number of potential bad performances was necessarily 
reduced to two. Having endured plays of from ten to fifteen 
characters in which many of the supporting parts were played by 
actors in Equity name only, one was inclined to overpraise the 
spectacle of two actors such as Maureen Toal and Norman Rodway 
who know their craft. Anyway, this Gemini Production at the 
Eblana Theatre had the novelty of competent performances by the 
whole cast! 

The play concerns two displaced persons living in cold-water 
flats in Greenwich Village. When the play opens we see Jerry 
trying to decide whether or not to phone Gittel, a girl he met at a 
party the night before. Jerry is a Nebraska lawyer, separated from 
his wife and now “drowning in cement” in the asphalt jungle. 
Gittel is a dancer from the Bronx, living alone ‘“‘on the edge of a 
nightmare”, a generous, ingenuous nitwit, a born victim with a 
penchant for rescuing stray wolves who inevitably bite the hand 
that saves them. Quite a lot of the dialogue is conducted by means 
of telephone calls between the two apartments, calls by which these 
two characters explore the anomalies of their existence in terms 
that are both absurd and pathetic. The to-and-fro, non-sequitur 
dialogue points up the theme of the play, the difficulty in our time 
of making any real contact between lonely people who find them- 
selves thwarted and frustrated by their own personal insecurity. 
Thus, Gittel cannot make up her mind about getting involved in 
an affair with Jerry; she has mental and emotional scars from past 
involvements. Jerry, lonely and attracted by the extrovert dancer, 
does not want just a temporary handout. No more handouts for 
him, his married life had been wrecked by the handouts of his 
wife and her influential family, who tried to push Jerry’s career 
along. 

Thus far the play is clear and compelling but at the halfway 
stage I was becoming aware of an ambiguity in Jerry’s character. 
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From the start Jerry is both restless and resentful, but what is it 
that’s biting him? On the other hand he is clearly bewitched by 
this warm-hearted girl who stems from a different stratum of 
society. The mechanics of the play demand that the relationship 
between them should remain troubled and uncertain till dramatist 
Gibson is ready to produce the joker from his sleeve, in this case 
the fact that Jerry is still in love with his wife in Nebraska and at 
the end is returning to her. A not unsatisfactory explanation, 
perhaps, of Jerry’s ambivalence, but I think Mr. Gibson kept his 
joker hidden too long. 

Two for the Seesaw could easily have degenerated into a soap- 
opera duet, a banal mixture of sex and sentimentality. That it does 
not is mainly due to the downbeat dialogue that has all the crisp, 
whiplash irreverence of the best American stage talk; it is lyrical 
and astringent as the occasion demands. The play remains in the 
memory as a human and satisfying study of loneliness in our time. 

According to the oldtime recipe all that good drama needs is 
four boards and a passion. Orson Welles settled for this when he 
adapted Melville’s Moby Dick for the stage. The result is not so 
much a play as an exercise in stage-craft. The script demands that 
this tale of the great White Whale be brought to life with the help 
of a handful of actors, a tangle of ropes and spars, an odd bench 
or two, and above all a director of skill and imagination. From 
these must be conjured up a vision of tumultuous seas and spouting 
leviathans. Can it be done? Not altogether, I’m afraid. The trouble 
is that Moby Dick is not just an action story; it is a multiplex work, 
a myth of tragedy and evil, in fact the nearest thing we have, perhaps, 
to an unchristian epic. The surface of Captain Ahab’s pursuit of 
the White Whale, a personification of evil, is Melville’s attempt to 
depict the storms of the soul through the medium of physical 
action. The different levels of Melville’s allegory cannot possibly 
be encompassed by a stage adaptation. I have heard Orson Wells 
reading this particular script on a bare stage and it was fascinating 
to watch the persona of Ahab take possession of the actor. In the 
recent production at the Gate Jack Aranson portrayed Ahab like 
the captain of a destroyer in a Hollywood war epic; he never got 
to grips with the obsessive malignancy of Ahab; there was no depth, 
no size in the character. The supporting cast were clearly out of 
their depth in this venture; they roared and sang and pulled ropes 
with gusto but Melville’s doomed men were not there. As a result 
the Pequod foundered early in the night, and later sank with all 
hands, including Ishmael. 
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All the King’s Horses, a comedy by John McDonnell at the 
Abbey, starts off from a good idea. To qualify for shares in a 
legacy, a roaring, ranting republican and a thin-lipped, bigoted 
Orangeman are obliged to live for a certain period in the same 
house. This plot affords many chances for satiric thrusts at the 
partition business, and I don’t think we should blame the author 
if he has little that is new to contribute. Which of us has? The 
play is unpretentious, but even at its own level it must be judged 
a poor play. The early moments of exposition are deadly dull, 
the pace is ponderous, the same points are made over and over 
again. The number of ploys suggested by the partitioned house 
is soon exhausted and from then on the author is visibly labouring 
to keep things going by peripheral episodes such as the romance 
between the reporter and the lady solicitor. A further weakness 
was the author’s tendency to turn lines of dialogue into slogans. 

PATRICK O’CONNOR 
Blackrock College, Dublin 


A SCIENTIST’S PRAYER: Almighty and everlasting God, by 
whose wisdom all things were created and by whose providence 
they are sustained, guide me, I beseech Thee, by thy Holy Spirit in 
everything I do. 

Give me, by thy grace, humility and singleness of puspose in my 
searching of the wonders of thy creation, an abiding reverence and 
thankfulness for its beauty and order, which are thy reflection, so 
that I may grow in wisdom before Thee and may ever use thy gifts 
to the glory of thy Name. Amen. 
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In Derry a group of young men and women have tried to deal in 
an original way with a dancing problem in the city. We are grateful to 
John Hume, 13 Cross Street, Waterside, Derry, for the following 
account of the experiment: 


The band is playing the too common slow waltz. Couples move 
arouad the floor at a negligible speed and in a close embrace. They 
are engaged in a type of dancing known as “‘the creep”’, “‘smooching” 
or “moon dancing’’, which in the past few years has become more 
and more common, especially among teenagers, where the dancers 
wrap their arms around each other as they sway to the music. The 
picture is a blunt one perhaps but unfortunately it is not exaggerated. 
I doubt whether many people outside dancing circles are aware of 
the deterioration in dancing standards which has taken place in 
recent years. 

A glance at the causes will throw some light on the matter. The 
television set, the cinema, the radio, the love comic—all play their 
part in leading many of our young people to accept unchristian 
standards. More immediate causes are the overcrowding of dance 
halls and the consequent limiting of dancing space, low lighting, 
sensuous music, drink and immodest dress. Another is the jive dance. 
This might well be said to be a feature of modern dancing. Jiving, as 
it is performed by the vast majority of dancers, is quite harmless. It 
becomes dangerous only in its more extreme forms when youths 
dance themselves into a frenzy or when they jive slowly with 
suggestive bodily motions. Fortunately this is the exception. Jiving 
in general is comparable to the more vigorous forms of céili dancing 
but it is considered a nuisance by the more conventional dancer as he 
tries to dance round a floor past leaping teenagers. In consequence, 
from halls where unlimited freedom to jive is given the more sober 
and conventional type of dancer is driven away and the teenagers have 
the hall to themselves. They may then set their own standards 
without the restraining influence of the presence of older people. 
It is in halls of this type that “‘moon dancing” is most prevalent. 
It is all the more regrettable if this happens to be the only hall which 
Catholics attend. Then the beginner, keen to learn, enters a most 
unhealthy atmosphere and accepts the standards before him. 

What can be done about all this? It is obvious that there is no 
point in merely deploring the dangers without doing something 
about them. Some form of dancing tuition in schools would be a help. 
Young people will dance and the only remedy is to meet their demand 
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for attractive dancing facilities and at the same time remove the 
moral dangers. It was with this in view and after much discussion 
that a group of people in Derry some months ago decided to set 
up a dancing club run on membership lines. It is now operating 
quite successfully. A weekly dance is held in a commercial hall by 
an organising committee of men and women, nearly all dancers 
themselves and all in touch with dancing opinion. Membership cards 
are issued at a cost of one shilling. All proceeds from the dances go 
to local charities. There are only three rules: members must be 
over sixteen; jiving is restricted to a special session (thereby giving 
an opportunity to those who wish to jive to do so while at the same 
time ensuring that conventional dancers will not be obstructed); 
close dancing is forbidden. These rules are clearly explained to each 
member before he receives a card and inside the hall stewards 
appointed by the management see that the rules are obeyed. 

The success of this dancing club owes much to the full co-operation 
of the hall management and the dance bands engaged. The main 
reason, however, is that the vast majority of the members never 
indulge in the type of dancing prohibited and consequently never 
have to be reminded of the rules. What purpose then does the club 
serve? It provides an enjoyable and decent dance for those who 
want one, where the young person can begin to dance in a healthy 
atmosphere. It does not set out to reform those given over to the 
more doubtful type of dancing but tries to ensure that in future 
innocent beginners will not be added to their numbers. It is en- 
couraging to note the steady increase of young people in the club’s 
membership. 

With regard to actual dancing policy, the promoters try to provide 
the best possible dancing amenities—an attractive hall, a frequent 
change of band, the visit of the occasional “‘star” band and the use 
of gimmicks. Youth demands the best. 

There is nothing extraordinary in the formation of such a dancing 
club. One feature, however, deserves special mention. This club was 
formed and is being run entirely by laymen, without the active assis- 
tance of a priest. Dancing problems, it was felt, were problems for the 
layman. The priest in the dance hall has the same weakness as that 
of the worker priest. Besides, the priest forced to act the policeman 
on the dance floor can appear even ridiculous. Of course, the layman 
in attempting such a job must be extremely diplomatic and tactful. 
Any semblance of preaching on his part can be disastrous. 
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Mrs. Aine McEvoy, 36 Cherry House, Sussex Road, Dublin 4, 
writes: 


The recent correspondence in THE FURROW on the subject of 
spiritual help for the sick must be of great interest to many people 
like myself who have years of experience of illness and of the many 
spiritual dilemmas it brings. 

The chaplain’s letter in the April issue would seem to suggest that 
weekly Communion is the norm for patients in public hospitals, 
but surely monthly Communion is much more usual, even in quite 
small hospitals where Holy Communion for all the patients would 
involve nothing like “two and a half hours of rapid travelling’? 
I have spoken within a week to two people whose dominant memory 
of a Christmas spent in a Catholic hospital here in Ireland was that 
it was the only Christmas since their First Communion when they 
could not receive Holy Communion. 

I do not think that the chaplain is always entirely responsible 
for this meagre ration of the Bread of the Strong. Some hospitals 
have such a tortuous tradition of “‘spit and polish” before Com- 
munion days that neither staff nor patients could endure the routine 
more often, yet other nuns’ hospitals can have daily Communion 
for the patients without undue inconvenience to anybody. In one 
hospital I have been told: ““We must start preparing in the wards 
at about 5 o’clock”’ (this for the priest’s visit some time after 8), 
while in another I have been wakened only about twenty minutes 
before the priest came. Surely there are traces of Jansenism about the 
former procedure? All hospitals are reasonably clean and tidy at all 
times, and if those in charge realised the intense suffering that in- 
frequent Communion in hospital causes—just when every spiritual 
help is most needed—to people who were daily or weekly com- 
municants in their normal life, I believe they would find ways of 
adjusting the routine. 

I hope you will be able to persuade your first correspondent to 
write some articles on spiritual help for the sick. Most invalids 
would be greatly cheered if they were reminded more often of their 
worth in the Mystical Body, of the value of redemptive sufferings 
for other souls, yet one frequently hears talks and sermons for the 
sick in which there is little or no reference to their state or their 
particular problems. There is very little spiritual literature for the 
sick in English—except what is published in America, and this does 
not really suit us in these islands; and in the matter of Holy Com- 
munion, the invalid who lives at home is often much worse off than 
the one in a hospital. 
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For priests who would like to undertake holiday supply work in 
Britain, Father James Reynolds, Ferbane, Offaly, once again this 
year offers his charitable services in making the necessary arrange- 
ments. The following are some of the supplies available at the 
moment: 


Rev. F. G. Ryan, Barnes, London, S.W.13: 10 June—10 July. 

Rev. D. O’Mahony, P.P., Shipley, Yorks: Last three Sundays 
in August. 

Canon B. Foley, Harrow, Essex: Early Summer. 

Rev. A. Queally, Chessington, Surrey: Five Sundays, 11 July— 
16 August. 

Canon B. Manning, Colchester, Essex: 1 May to end of August. 
Three curates in the parish. 

Rev. Father James, Bala, North Wales: 12 July—I11 August; 
may be of special interest to priests connected with An 
Réalt. 

Rev. E. W. Dilger, 95 Victoria Road, Knaphill, nr. Woking, 
Surrey: August. One hour from London. 


Father Gerard Crotty, C.SS.R., Galway, writes of a recently- 
published book on pastoral theology: 


Priest readers of THE FURROW may be interested in a book under 

the title Care of Souls in a New World, which was published in 
Germany in 1957 and is at present being adapted for translation in 
several countries. The author is Father Viktor Schurr, C.SS.R., a 
German theologian and expert in missionary and pastoral work. 
At present he is a professor of pastoral theology in the Academia 
Alfonsiana, Rome; his book is the third publication of that new 
Higher Institute of moral and pastoral theology. 
_ When a new world is discovered, close on the heels of the con- 
quistador comes the missionary; so too, now that modern man has 
entered a new world, the pastor of souls must follow him. That is 
the theme of Father Schurr’s book as revealed in the opening 
sentence. To indicate the wealth of material in the following pages, 
I shall give an outline of their contents, which have an important 
message even for our own country, where the pastoral situation is 
vastly different from the continental scene which Father Schurr 
contemplates. 
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- The book begins with a brief analysis of some facts about the 
modern world: the hard fact of dechristianisation; the encouraging 
fact of renewal of doctrine, life and missionary zeal within the 
Church; and finally the style of the new world in this technical, 
collective, atomic age, with its automation and class divisions and 
higher standards of living. 

In the first chapter, the author points to new tendencies in pastoral 
work. For some years now, pastoral work has grown more missionary 
in spirit, as witness the new missionary movements of our time 
which are directed not to the foreign but to the home mission field, 
e.g. the J.O.C., the Legion of Mary, Mission de France, etc. 

Next he defines the fundamental elements and principles of the 
pastoral care of souls which is needed in the present day: 


(1) Its field of action is the milieu or environment in which 
modern man lives; 

(2) The laity are its collaborators; 

(3) Its forms of action are social; 

(4) Its vivifying principle is the personal element. 


Pastoral Practice: After principles comes the practice of pastoral 
care, involving first of all, the cultivation of active Christian groups 
or cells as follows: 


(i) a missionary living of the liturgy; 
(ii) pastoral sociology; 
(iii) the visitation apostolate; 
(iv) association of young Christian families; 
(v) penetration into the world of the worker; 
(vi) the apostolate of press, radio, TV, cinema to Christianize 
as far as possible all these sources of public opinion. 


The second element of pastoral practice is the Zonal or Regional 
Mission, and to this Father Schurr devotes the last part of the book. 
In a dechristianised area the traditional mission has limited effect, 
and a new type mission has to be evolved to suit the new type 
pastoral care, a mission which will enlist the help of the laity and 
influence the pagan milieu. This new mission is the opportune 
moment in which the bishop, his priests and missioners, with lay 
collaborators, renew all the pastoral organisations of an area and 
convert the Christian community into an active missionary com- 
munity. 
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Far from being too theoretical, Father Schurr is eminently 
practical in his approach and gets down to details in showing how 
things can be done. For example, he gives worked-out talks to be 
given to different groups of lay apostles, and tells what could be 
said in the apostolate of ordinary conversation about films, etc. 
His work all through is well documented and replete with statistics. 
To give an idea of his method in individual chapters, I shall close by 
mentioning the headings of his chapter on films: 


(i) the power of the cinema; 
(ii) the ideal film; 
(iii) the harmful film; 
(iv) action to control films by authorities: the State, the 
film industry, the Church; 
(v) action to control films from below by individuals and 


groups: 


(a) Inquiries; 

(b) Film Leagues, with promises, etc. ; 

(c) Film Days to focus attention on the problem; 

(d) Service of information about moral rating of films 
(among the items here, he mentions a telephone 
service which can be used by parents, etc.); 

(e) Vigilance concerning films; 

(f) Education in film appreciation; he has many sug- 
gestions here; 

(g) Norms for youth in film attendance; 

(h) Norms for parents in guiding their children; 

(i) Ordinary conversation as a means of influencing 
opinion about films; 

(kK) Prayer; a Sunday of prayer for the apostolate of 
good films or of reparation for bad films. . 


* 


The neglect of elocution in our schools is, in the judgment of many, 
a grave defect in the preparation of young people to take their full 
place in the social, religious and political life of the country. Schools 
under direct ecclesiastical control are not without blame for assigning 
speech training no more than an occasional or peripheral place in 
their programme. In some Catholic secondary schools elocution 
receives no attention whatever. 
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The consequences of this neglect are only too evident. To say 
nothing of its serious consequences in the life of the layman, during 
a cleric’s seminary course, speech defects that might easily have been 
set right at a more flexible age can be corrected, if at all, only with 
the greatest labour and difficulty. More serious, as affecting the 
student’s appraisal of the importance of public speaking, is the 
belief it confirms that a matter taken so lightly by school authorities 
can have little real importance for life. The correction of this false 
notion is extremily difficult. Protestations of sympathy on the part 
of the school authorities with those who have responsibility in this 
field, if they are not supported by action, are of little value. 

A number of years ago, a beginning was made when a summer 
course was organised for Irish priests who had the task of teaching 
elocution in the schools that include the subject in their curricula, 
This was held for one or two years in the Central School of Speech 
in London, and conducted there by the staff of the school. The news 
that a similar course has been organised now nearer home, in 
Clonliffe College, Dublin, from 17-28 July next, will be of interest 
we believe, to many headmasters who are anxious to give the subject 
a definite place in their programme. The course is to be conducted 
by teachers trained in the Central School in London, including a 
member of the staff of the school. The outline of the syllabus covers: 
theory of voice and speech; relaxation; breathing; tone; articulation; 
elementary phonetics directed to Irish difficulties; diction; reading; 
diagnosis of faults, etc. Only a limited number of students (not more 
than twenty) can be taken. Preference will be given to those who 
take the subject with students. Further information can be obtained 
from Father Brian Connolly, Holy Cross College, Clonliffe, Dublin. 


The Editor has received the following donations for the Latin 
American missions: Dublin Layman £10; Kerry priest £5; Anony- 
mous £3-0-0; Dublin priest £100. 
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Eucharistic Sacrifice and the Reformation. Francis Clark, S.J. London: 

Darton, Longman and Todd. Pp. 582. Price 50/-. 
EvEN a cursory glance through the chapter-headings of this work estab- 
lishes that it is a book for the scholar. Although its professed aim is to 
treat of the Reformers’ attitude to the sacrifice of the Mass, it has perforce 
to deal with the Reformers’ doctrine at a much earlier level; it has to take 
note of their insistence on the gospel of justification by faith, for this, as 
the author rightly observes, is the starting-point for their ultimate re- 
jection of the sacrifice of the Mass. The Reformers’ theory of faith 
combined with their system of soteriology to empty the Mass of all 
sacrificial meaning. 

Given this point of departure, what are the facts of the Reformation 
controversies over the Mass? Father Clark supplies the answer in Part I 
of this study (pp. 1-205). He shows in the first chapter the importance of 
these controversies to 2 true understanding of—among other things— 
Pope Leo’s famous judgment on Anglican Orders; he sees in the pre- 
Tridentine emphasis on the study of the Real Presence the reason for the 
lack of development in the theology of sacrifice in the same centuries; 
and he sets out the varying interpretations that were current of the Mass 
as a memorial sacrifice. All this, and much more, with a sureness of step 
and a wealth of documentation that make the trend of his argument 
crystal clear. 

The second part of the book (pp. 207-523) analyses the alleged doctrinal 
errors of the theologians concerning the Mass in the late middle ages and 
the effect of these errors on the teaching of the Reformers. Father Clark’s 
thesis is that it is an over-simplification of the problem to impute the 
extravagances of the Reformers to a reaction against the corrupt notions 
prevalent among the Catholic theologians; indeed, he insists that not 
only did these theologians not depart from the accepted teaching on the 
Eucharistic Sacrifice of the early middle ages but that their opponents 
conceded this to be the case. One by one he takes up the alleged errors 
—the teaching that the Mass is a propitiatory sacrifice independent of 
Calvary; the notion that the Mass involves a repeated slaying of Christ; 
the doctrine that Calvary atoned only for original, the Mass for actual sin 
—and shows that their supposed currency has no foundation in historical 
fact. Father Clark’s method is to let the protagonists speak for themselves, 
and they move across his pages in varied array: Luther and Melancthon, 
Cranmer and Gardiner, Cajetan and Biel, and a host of others. The 
range of the controversies brings him right through the theology of the 
Mass and his grasp of the speculation of modern theology proves as sure 
as his control of the historical material. His findings will scarcely be 
acceptable to many Anglican students of the period but there is no 
disputing the honesty of his attempt at establishing the objective facts. 
Students of the Reformation and of the Mass should find this a masterly 
and fascinating book. 

PATRICK J. MULDOON 


Maynooth 
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The Solesmes Method. Dom Joseph Gajard. Minnesota: The Liturgical 
Press. $2.25 
The People’s Hymnal. Cincinnati, Ohio: World Library of Sacred Music, 
N.p.g. 
Tue purpose of Dom Gajard’s book is to provide a summary of the prin- 
ciples which form the basis of the Solesmes method of singing Gregorian 
Chant. Years of research into the sources of the Chant give to this method 
a sanction and a degree of historical accuracy possessed by no other system. 
Furthermore, most musicians agree that the Solesmes method, properly 
rendered, combines artistic beauty with liturgical suitability to an eminent 
degree. Difficulty arises as to what constitutes an authentic rendering 
according to the Solesmes tradition, and in this book Dom Gajard makes 
skilled effort to meet and overcome the difficulty. 

The first half of the book is a theoretical defence of the method. The 
theoretical complexities of this part of the book seem to be aimed at a 
small group of expert musicologists, or 2 an ideal choirmaster, remote and 
unattainable. The second half deals with the practical rules of inter- 
pretation and will be of service to any choirmaster trying to unravel the 
intricacies of the method. It still remains true that the secret of the method 
defies analysis and no book, however fully it strives to subject the chant 
to the laws of musical art, can convey the magical quality of a proper 
rendering of this music. A week spent in the Abbey of Solesmes will yield 
more profit than years of study of the innumerable books that profess 
to present the method in technical terms. 

The People’s Hymnal was published five years ago. The need for a 
second edition is a tribute to its usefulness. It begins with a Dialogue Low 
Mass in Latin, with a parallel English translation. A collection of hymns 
follows, arranged under various heads for use during Mass. Those who 
like the idea of continuous hymn-singing during Mass will find here all 
they need. The melodies, some plainsong, are good and there is ample 
choice for the season of the year and for Benediction. 

C. H. O’CALLAGHAN 


Maynooth 


A Handbook of Christian Social Ethics. Eberhard Welty, O.P. Volume I: 
Man in Society. Freiburg: Herder; London: Nelson. 1960. Pp. 
xvi+395. Price 42/-. 

Tuis is a translation of the first volume of a four-volume German work 

entitled Herder’s Sozialcatechismus. In the English version the “Catechism” 

has become a “Handbook”—but a Catechism it remains, with 124 

questions and answers in this volume alone. Like the recent German 

Catechism of Christian Doctrine, it is not merely a collection of questions 

and answers, but devotes most of the available space to explaining and 

providing the answers. In his Preface, Cardinal Muench stresses 
the value of this form for use in discussion groups. That may be, but it 
does render the book more difficult to read. 

Some of the questions are ill-chosen. Q. 92 asks: ““Why do we speak of 
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‘even-handed justice’?”” We don’t. There are “Answers” which do not 
answer the question, for instance No. 114: “What is the influence of 
charity on social life? Charity has an immeasurably wide, profound 
influence for good on social life’. There are questions which practically 
answer themselves, e.g. 122: ““When is charity merciful? When it takes 
pity on others in their needs”; and questions which are intelligible only 
to the initiated, e.g. 124: ““Which other fruit of charity is important for 
society?” This deserves to be compared with an old friend from our school 
catechism: ‘What do these texts of Scripture prove?” 

This book concerns Catholic Social Moral Theology. And the decision 
to use the alternative title, Christian Social Ethics, seems unfortunate if 
one wishes to attach any value to a purely rational, normative Social 
Science, or what Father Welty calls “‘purely natural social ethics” (p. 29). 
It is called “non-Catholic”, though there are Catholics engaged in it, 
divided into different kinds and summarily refuted. Perhaps with a less 
unsympathetic approach to natural ethics Father Welty (or his translator) 
might have resisted the temptation to regard “philosophy of life” as a bad 
word that must be caged in with inverted commas; “technology” might 
no longer be a “demon” (p. 32); and the impression that a writer on moral 
topics somehow acquires authority to impose laws on lesser mortals (cf. 
“it is our duty to be tolerant to one another”, p. 34) might not have been 
given. 

The translation does not read very well and there are a number of 
misprints. There are also a number of faux-pas for which the printer 
cannot be blamed. “‘Nature shows that in growth the greater always 
develops from the smaller” (p. 163) seems to envisage a development in 
the reverse direction which is also “growth”. “(Joy) accompanies and 
attaches to human action so far as this is not painful or is not felt to be so” 
(p. 354) seems to regard an “‘unfelt pain” as a serious possibility. 

These are all small points, but there are too many of them and they do 
mar the work to some extent. Nevertheless, one should remember that 
this is the first of four volumes and that it deals with the driest (7) and 
most abstract part of the material to be considered. It promises to be an 
outsize catechism, about 1,500 pages, and appropriately expensive—about 
eight guineas. 

MATTHEW O’DONNELL 
Maynooth 


A Burnt-Out Case. Graham Greene. London: Heinemann. Pp. 256. 
Price 16/-. 
In Greene’s case sheer narrative craft is guaranteed. We can in fact take 
for granted the neat interplay of character, the lithe, revealing dialogue 
and the special atmosphere of the Greene country. In his latest novel a 
Congo leper-mission provides the apparatus of discomfort and pain in 
& setting dingy and sweaty but above all odorous as ever—with “‘stale 
margarine”, for example, or “the sweet smell of sloughed skin” or “the 
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sharp sour smell of chlorophy] from rotting vegetation and swamp-water”, 
None of this, however, can touch “the burnt-out case”, Querry, once a 
world-famed European architect, who has lost his Catholic faith, his 
belief in his vocation as an architect and the ability to love or feel anything. 
He goes into hiding at the last missionary post on the Congo river but 
his past pursues him in the persons of Rycker, a “colon” and spoiled 
priest, and Parkinson, a popular journalist. Both of them want to make 
him out a saint to answer their private or public needs, but Querry ends 
up being shot stupidly and hysterically by Rycker who attributes (wrongly) 
his wife’s pregnancy to Querry. 

In Greene’s own words the novel “is an attempt to give dramatic 
expression to various types of belief, half-belief and non-belief”. One of 
the merits of this is that it brings out into the open Greene’s real pre- 
occupation, which has always been the problem of Faith rather than the 
workings of Grace (in so far as we may distinguish these things). The 
novel does not strike me however as a “return” to the psychological or 
spiritual level of The Heart of the Matter or The Power and the Glory; 
there is no room here either for genuinely ambiguous behaviour or the 
rather dubious theology associated with it in Greene’s earlier novels. A 
certain pattern of significance is hinted at straightaway in the swift 
parallel between Querry and those maimed yet healed lepers who “have 
to lose everything that can be eaten away before they can be cured”. An 
uncomfortable sense of rigged metaphor is the result. Then at the end 
Querry’s dying words are deliberately ambiguous: “Absurd... this is 
absurd or else. .. .”” Was it faith after all? Repeated once too often this 
particular gesture now looks both facile and melodramatic. Behind it, 
however, lies the principal weakness of this novel—the failure of Querry 
to come alive for the imagination as a character. His state of mind is 
reported and analysed but he remains too patently the mouthpiece of his 
creator. 

As the child-woman Marie Rycker has a lot of cardboard in her too 
but the surrounding characters live with all knobs on—Parkinson, the 
atheist doctor Colin, Father Thomas and the Mission Superior. In fact 
the best things in the novel lie off-centre in the satiric area. The book is 
worth reading for the clerical scenes at table and recreation, for Father 
Thomas’s quarrel with “the platitudes and clichés of the confessional” and 
especially for all the parody of “the Catholic marriage’’, as conceived in 
Rycker’s seminarian mind. Desk theology fares badly nowadays. A pity 
that Mr. Greene allowed himself one piece of clerical licence; on page 155 
he expects us to believe that ‘“‘the fathers were too busy to bother themselves 
with what the Church considered sin’’! 

PETER R. CONNOLLY 


Maynooth 


‘Child of Calvary, Martyr of Satan. Edmund E. R. Elliott, O.Carm. 


Melbourne: The Carmelite Fathers. Pp. 171. Price 15/6. 
THE “divine, the diabolic and the human” at war in Papua, land of 
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“impenetrable mystery”. Thus Father Elliott introduces the story of 
Marie-Thérése Noblet, a French girl who was cured of a paralysis at 
Lourdes at the age of fifteen, one of the cures recognised by the Church 
as miraculous. She remained fragile and ailing for the rest of her life and 
dedicated herself to God as a victim to suffer what He pleased. Subjected 
to daily physical and spiritual torment by devils, she was yet recognised 
by those who met her to have attained a high level of sanctity, and was 
invited by the Vicar Apostolic of Papuasia to go to Papua to become 
superior of a newly-founded order of native nuns. So to the wilds of 
Papua in New Guinea she went, to the dark-skinned young nuns, fresh 
from their still savage tribes, who played football at their recreation, and 
these boisterous charges she shepherded in the ways of order and service 
until her death in 1930. 

Father Elliott creates an atmosphere which induces belief in this strange 
story, although he does not appear to have had personal contact with his 
subject. But he has had the help of Marie-Thérése Noblet’s own writings, 
and also that of Father Pineau, her chaplain in Papua and the author of a 
biography in French from which Father Elliott largely draws, and of 
Monsignor de Boismenu, the Vicar Apostolic. Both the latter were in her 
confidence and were witness to her torments. This is a book worth reading, 
though one feels that the file on Marie-Thérése Noblet is not yet closed. 

MARY DOLORES VALE 
Leixlip 


Father John Hayes. Stephen Rynne. Dublin: Clonmore and Reynolds. 
Price 25/-. 

Ir was a happy decision by the Executive of Muintir na Tire to commission 
Stephen Rynne to write this biography. A member of Muintir himself, 
impregnated with its philosophy, a shrewd observer and keen student of 
human nature, especially the Irish brand, he was in addition an intimate 
friend of Canon Hayes. He was therefore as well equipped as anyone 
could hope to be, for what was, at best, an “impossible” assignment. 

For do we not all know people to whom no book could do justice? 
Surely the subject of the present work was such a one. Orator, wit, social 
reformer, friend of the poor, breaker of barriers and class distinctions, 
lover of children, poet, optimist, peace-maker, dynamic worker, 
“character” (to rhyme with “actor’’), storyteller, globetrotter and first and 
last true priest—he was indeed ‘ta prince among the human race’”’. 

To trace the career of such a person is one thing but to project the 
personality is an infinitely more difficult proposition. How has the author 
fared? He has succeeded to an amazing degree in revealing, in simple, 
straightforward language, the many-sided character of this extraordinary 
man. To the many readers who knew Canon Hayes and “campaigned” 
with him, the book will recall incidents in which they themselves took 
part, many scenes from his well-filled life in which they were co-actors 
with him. For them, able as they are to supplement with personal recol- 
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lections the many anecdotes here related, the man will, in some fashion, 
come alive again in these pages. Alive and kicking at that. And those to 
whom Canon Hayes is but a name will find here cause for regret it should 
be so. For who would not wish to have known this man, surely the living 
incarnation of the sagart aroon in modern times? 

Yet the book is not an uncritical eulogy. Mr. Rynne has kept his feet 
on the ground and presented a balanced appraisal, no mean achievement. 
Perhaps when a later biographer comes to assess Canon Hayes he will 
appear in more glowing colours. Perhaps! For if the movement he started 
achieves what he had in mind for Ireland he will surely have a place in 
our history’s hall of fame. Can Muintir na Tire reshape Ireland parish by 
parish? Can the idea of community development through self-help 
become so widespread that we can eventually have a new social order 
with a national government based on vocational groups? Has Muintir na 
Tire gone forward since the founder’s death? Is it standing still or has it 
lost its way? Do the rank and file of its members grasp its aims, its 
philosophy? 

This book does not answer these questions nor was it intended to. But 
reading it will cause such questions to be repeated with greater urgency— 
for they have been asked before. The answers are vital and could well 
form the basis of another book. 

SEOSAMH © LUANA 


Dublin 


The Mirror and the Cross. Scotland and the Catholic Faith. George 

Scott-Moncrieff. London: Burns and Oates. Pp. 168. Price 18/-. 
It is no small tribute to the success of the Reformation in Scotland that 
for most of us Scottish life and character appears as a thing moulded 
entirely by Presbyterianism and a Catholic Scotland seems almost a 
contradiction in terms. A historian of the Faith in Scotland must both 
break down this initial prejudice in his readers and be himself master of 
the multitudinous details that would bring his story to life. 

In brief compass, Mr. Scott-Moncrieff sets himself this difficult task, of 
telling the story of Catholic Scotland and as well, making his own com- 
ments thereon at some length. At least till the time of Mary, Queen of 
Scots, the author’s special study, the book fails to come to life and irritates 
by a number of errors. Saint Ninian, a Briton, appears as a Pict; Columban 
dedications as personal foundations; frequent (not infrequent) Com- 
munion was the teaching of the Celtic Church; the author has some 
extraordinary ideas on the Culdees; and scarcely attempts to show the 
life of the medieval abbeys and friaries of Scotland. 

Mr. Scott-Moncrieff’s approach to post-Reformation Protestant 
Scotland is an eirenic one, yet John Calvin’s teaching (the standard 
edition of his works runs to fifty-nine volumes!) can hardly be summed up 
in a line or two on pre-destination. Calvinism needs to be approached 
rather more sympathetically, through the anguish the Catholic feels in 
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contemplating the mystery of the relations between free will and pre- 
destination. Calvin’s solution was to deny free will, to hold too that man’s 
nature was utterly vitiated by original sin; but at the same time he taught 
man’s supreme end was to know God; to be saved by Christ. Scotsmen 
became extraordinarily interested in theology; the numerous splits and 
quarrels in the Presbyterian Church are some measure of the depth of 
this interest and the determination with which it was pursued. Today, the 
impact of modern life and standards on the traditional attitudes of the 
Kirk is having, Mr. Scott-Moncrieff stresses, a disastrous effect on the 
young: “there is no easily discernible compromise. The choice is liable 
to lie between complete religious conformity and, more usually, a violent 
rejection that may be accompanied by an embittering sense of guilt’’. 
Perhaps this situation may be the great opportunity for the Church to 
bring back the fullness of truth to Scotsmen before they adopt the wide- 
spread attitude of utter indifference to God. 

D. D. C. POCHIN MOULD 
Aherla, County Cork 


Moral Principles of Fertility Control. Denis O’Callaghan, D.D. Dublin: 

Clonmore and Reynolds. Pp. 39. Price 2/6. 
Tue use of drugs that modify hormonal action in the reproductive system 
is a live issue for theologians and confessors, and will be so for many a 
day if we are to credit reports that soon cheap and effective “‘contraceptive 
pills” will be available to all. In this timely booklet, Dr. O’Callaghan 
states the theologian’s answer to this new problem in medical ethics. What 
he has to say is in substance contained in an article which he published 
in the IRISH THEOLOGICAL QUARTERLY of last year, but here he expands 
his material and makes it available in convenient form. All theologians 
agree that the use of hormonal drugs solely to avoid pregnancy is direct 
sterilisation and contraception. When, however, they are used solely to 
heal pathological disorder in the reproductive system, their use is lawful. 
The author gives a lucid and satisfying explanation of the principles 
involved. 

Two cases which he discusses are much disputed and of very practical 
interest. May the drugs be used, when no medical abnormality is present, 
to fix accurately the sterile period? May they be used during lactation to 
compensate for the failure of the hormones which normally suspend 
ovulation at least in the early stages of lactation? The author, while fully 
sensitive to the delicacy of the problems, is inclined to allow both uses 
of the drugs; whereas many theologians think that there is not enough 
scientific evidence to establish the view that lactation naturally suspends 
ovulation, and would not allow the use of the drugs during lactation. 

A glossary of medical terms would make for easier reading of the 
medical explanations. 

GERALD CROTTY 


Cluain Mhuire, Galway 
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First Steps to the Priesthood. Melvin Farrell, S.S. Milwaukee: Bruce 
Publishing Company. 1960. Pp. 206. Price $3.95. 

The Everlasting Priest. A. M. Carré, O.P. Translated by Ronald Matthews 
and A. V. Littledale. London: Geoffrey Chapman. 1960. Pp. 132. 
Price 12/6. 

A Priest for Ever. Francis J. Ripley. London: Burns and Oates. 1960, 
Pp. 233. Price 25/-. 

HerE are three books which treat of their subject from very different 

viewpoints. First Steps to the Priesthood is described in the foreword as 

a roadmap to the priesthood, an attempt to show how the hundred and 

one daily exercises in the seminary should fit together into a meaningful 

whole. With disarming simplicity of language and a wealth of homely 
examples and similes, the author covers the whole gamut of seminary 
activities, from the details of the rule to active participation in the Mass. 

Though the book is intended primarily for minor seminarians, there is 

much that will be of use in the major seminary also. There are many 

sidelights which show Father Farrell’s first-hand acquaintance with all 
the student’s problems, and the frequent use of the second person gives 
the style a freshness and intimacy too rarely found in books of this kind. 

It is a far cry from these first steps to the Lenten Conferences given in 
Notre-Dame in 1959, now translated under the title The Everlasting Priest. 
The chief aim of the conferences was to explain the mysterious man in 
black to a society which has largely drifted from its spiritual heritage. 
Father Carré is at pains to show that the priest and his various offices 
are intelligible only as a continuation of the salvific work of Christ. From 
the laity he asks for a stronger sense of solidarity with the priest and an 
effort to look beyond all that is human and frail in him to the seal with 
which he has been stamped by the sacrament of Holy Orders. The priest, 
in turn, is reminded that though he should be conscious of a universal 
mission, he should never exercise his ministry without taking account 
of the particular people present to him. The book makes inspiring reading 
and one feels that the original hearers went away with a lively impression 
of a priesthood which bestrides the centuries and makes an essential 
contribution to their daily living. 

A Priest for Ever is a collection of conferences given at clerical gatherings 
by the former Superior of the Catholic Missionary Society. The book 
opens with a summary of the principles of the spiritual life and their 
bearing on the priesthood. The pages which follow include a summary 
of modern papal documents on the priesthood, a variety of suggestions 
as to how the priest can fulfil his obligation of being in touch with each 
of his parishioners, and a spirited appeal for more priestly interest in the 
Legion of Mary. In the final chapters, Our Lady and some of the saints 
are presented as examples for the priest’s imitation. Father Ripley handles 
each topic with a sympathy and practical approach which are clearly the 
fruit of wide experience of every aspect of the priestly ministry. Each 
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chapter will repay careful reading, and there are some which could 
profitably be perused a second and third time. 
THOMAS LANE 


All Hallows, Dublin 
SHORTER NOTICES 


The Church in Council (E. I. Watkin. Darton, Longman and Todd, 18/6 
paper 6/-) is a brief and readable survey of the twenty General Councils 
of the Church’s history and will make a handy guide for the informed 
Catholic who wishes to see the forthcoming General Council in its historical 
perspective. Each Council is described and discussed in a chapter that is 
always clear and usually well balanced—if we except the author’s rather 
evident temptation to cavil at the ultramontane element in the Vatican 
Council. The readiness of our charity should be balanced by concern for 
the sacredness of Christ’s truth. 

Life and Prayer (Valentine Breton, O.F.M. Dublin: Scepter, 15/-) is 
a translation from the French and the latest addition of Scepter Pub- 
lications to its Sharon selection of modern spirituality. The author’s 
approach is, despite the claims of the blurb, theoretical rather than 
practical. The book is a useful survey of the traditional treatment of the 
subject. However, it would not seem to be of real value to the modern 
Irish reader. 

The Only Life (Albert J. Shamon. Milwaukee: Bruce, $3.25). The 
author’s intention is to introduce the American man-in-the-street to 
Christian living as the only life. The style is brightly American, the matter 
perhaps too ambitious in scope for a book of 128 pages even with the 
addition of pretentious references and notes. 

The Trial of Jesus (Dr. Josef Blinzler, Mercier Press, 30/-) is a thorough, 
scholarly investigation into the legal procedures against Christ based on 
biblical and extrabiblical sources. Although the more technical points 
are relegated to footnotes, there is no use in pretending that the book 
makes reading for everyone. It is a scholar’s book, impressive by its 
author’s erudition, and very handsomely produced. 

Counsels to Religious Superiors (Antonio Rosmini. London: Burns and 
Oates. 15/-). For anyone with a personal acquaintance with the Order, the 
Institute of Charity is well-named. The century and a half of its existence 
has done nothing to blur the character which its founder strove to impress 
upon it. This selection from Rosmini’s voluminous correspondence has 
been made with considerable discernment by his distinguished biographer 
in English. It shows clearly the combination of warm humanity and 
practical good sense which distinguished the man—and the charity which 
in everything inspired him. It would be difficult to imagine a more balanced 
guide for those who are charged with the spiritual care of others. 

The Spiritual life of Cardinal Merry Del Val (Jerome Dal-Gal, Mercier, 
15/-). Father Dal-Gal, in this slim volume, gives us a most enlightening 
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account of the spiritual odyssey of Raphael, Cardinal Merry Del Val, 
one of the best-known and loved figures of his time. As student, priest, 
bishop and cardinal, Raphael Del Val’s one thought was to advance in 
personal holiness, and that he managed to do this in spite of the many © 
difficulties offered by the exceptionally full life he was forced to live, is 
one of the greatest tributes which can be paid to the strength of his 
resolution and personality. In his own words, he found God in the 
“sanctifying commonplaces of everyday work”. When he died, one of 
the Sisters who looked after him said: “‘All that we saw in him served to 
edify us and was worthy of a perfect and saintly priest’’. 

The Son of Man (Francois Mauriac, Burns and Oates, 12/6) selects 
scenes from the life of Our Lord for meditation. It is an attractive book, 
because the ideas are not the commonplaces so often found in Lives 
of Our Lord, but very definitely Mauriac’s own thoughts, fresh, 
personal. But it is not personal in a narrow, selfish sense: in the epilogue, 
he says that the final answer to the “obsession with personal salvation”? is 
“anguish transmuted into charity, anguish for another”, concern for all 
mankind. The book is dedicated “To Elie Wiesel who was a crucified 
Jewish child’, and he keeps reminding us that the Crucifixion did not end 
on the Cross. It is something which those who escaped the war can easily 
forget; it is good to have a book like this to link our religion and our 
humanity. 

We Die Unto the Lord (Pierre Herbin, Challoner Publications, 8/6) is 
a very readable translation of Maladie et mort du chretien, reviewed in | 
THE FURROW, July 1958. To quote from that review: “The author covers 
all aspects of sickness, death, burial and mourning ...a close reading 
of this book will show that we (in Ireland) are not using the liturgical 
treasures at our disposal. Social conventions on all matters pertaining 
to death and burial are deep-rooted and such conventions are often 
secularised even in an otherwise Christian community. To make the 
Liturgy our yardstick ...is the best safeguard... .” Irish readers will 
find in the sane observations on wakes, cemeteries, obituaries, tombstones, 
e:c. excellent material for an all-round examination of conscience. In all, 
a book that everyone should read. 

Na hAird O Thuaidh (Padraig 6 Maoileoin. Baile Atha Cliath: Sairséal 
agus Dill, 15/-). Seo cur sios suimitil ar a é6ige mar bhuachaill i gCom 
Dineoil ag mac inine an Chriothanaigh. Ta saibhreas cainte ann agus 
samplai breatha de ghiofaireacht agus de dheisbhéalaf an Choma. Ta an 
leabhar bunaithe ar sraith cainteanna a tugadh ar Radio Eireann cupla 
bliain 6 shin, agus is décha gurb é sin faoi deara na pearsain a bheith 
léirithe beagdn easpaitheach leataobhach. Anseo agus ansiid td caint 
gharbh nar mhaith le muintir an Choma, adéarfainn, a chur os comhair an 
tsaoil phoibli. Ba chéir go mbeadh éileamh ar an leabhar 6 gach mac 
mathar 6 Chorca Dhuibhne agus 6 aon duine a bhfuil suim aige in 
Oliscoil Dhin Chaoin. 
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